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NETHERCCTT PHOTOS, MURPHYSBORQO, ILL 


HESE pictures are views taken in the Giant City state park, near 
Makanda, southeastern Jackson county. This area has only re- 
cently been acquired by the state, but its rugged beauty destines 
it to become an important unit in the park system of Illinois. 
The view in the center is called Giant City Street and those on the 
sides are distant and near views of the Devil’s Stand Table, 
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Home Life in Far-Away Lands | 
ATWOOD-THOMAS | 


The distinctive first book of a distinctive new series 
of geographies on the single-cycie plan. 












With an infinite variety of exercises, tests, and re- 
views . . . motived map work . . . motivated lesson 
units . . . new illustrations from new sources... a 
scientifically checked and simplified vocabulary. Here 
you will find the journey method brought to a new 
perfection in a book with real teaching power. 








Home Life in Far-Away Lands 
Catalogue price, $0.96, subject to discount 
(Send for circular 719 with sample pages) 




















Ginn and Company ee 


2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 














Delightful! 
Interesting! 
Instructive Seat Work Material! 


Our monthly Service furnishes the busy teacher with an abundance of seat work 
material which is both interesting and instructive. You may subscribe for this unique 
Service as you do for a magazine and each month you will receive a fresh supply of 
original seat work. The material consists of pages of silent reading, arranged so that 
the pupils have complete booklets of their work at the end of the year. The stories 
are continued, and they are so planned that a number of lesso ns may be developed 
from them, each page containing directions for the making of other pages. Designs 
for posters or construction work are also included each month. 


Teacher’s Work Made Fasier 


The most wonderful part of this Service is that the material is ready to put into 
the hands of the children without further preparation on your part. Moreover, there 
are definite plans, supplying you with additional suggestions and directions. 


Always New! Constantly Changing! 


This material is new every nionth and every year just as your school journal is 
always new. You no longer need to feel bored by having to use the same lessons over 
and over. New stories, new pictures, new ideas are being prepared for you all the 

time and will be mailed to you each month. Last year’s work will not be repeated. 





Sample Package 





sgh Trmeotae tent intl atid aig re bn Oe "i Send twenty cents to cover the cost of mailing a sample package of Con 

: Tau i. a ——— yp structive Seat Work and see for yourself how easy, practical and inexpensive it is. 
i enclosing 20c for a s% » package 

structive Seat Work. Please send your two Special ! 

loster Patterns FREE. 1 


: With Every Sample Package We Will Include 
DD: 4. ce dbabbiibbiebes tetsenbeseeenereststhbeasa FREE Two of Our Special Poster Patterns FREE. 
BREED cccveccarspesesseceeacaccccecaccecessvcess 1 



































Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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‘‘No One Liveth Unto Himself’’ 
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TO MEMBERS—lIf you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Springfield, Illinois, sending both your old address and new 
address. Remeanber postmasters cannot forward periodicals. 
send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to The Illinois Teacher at Springfield, II. 
address on the registration cards. The postmasters require street addresses on periodicals delivered by carrier. 


If you learn of any members who are not 


etting The Teacher please ask them to 
Many teachers fail to put this 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 

East Central Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Urbana, Friday, October 12, 1928. Speak- 
ers already engaged: Dr. E. A. Steiner, 
Grinnell College, Iowa; Mr. E. A. Turner, 
I. 8S. N. U., Normal, Illinois; Miss Anna 
Morse, E. I. S. T. C., Charleston, Illinois; 
Mrs. Fannie Spaits Merwin, President 
I. S. T. A., Manito, Illinois. Music: 
Champaign and Urbana high schools and 
the University of Illinois band. 





Eastern Division of the I. S. T. A, 
Charleston, Friday, October 12, 1928. 
Speakers already engaged: Hon. Nellie 
Taylor Ross, Wyoming; Chancellor E. H. 
Lindley, University of Kansas; Ernest 
Burnham, Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Otis Caldwell, 
Columbia University, New York City. 





Western Division of the I. S. T. A, 
Galesburg, October 11 and 12, 1928. 
Speakers engaged: Francis G. Blair, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State of Illinois; Glenn Frank, President 
of the University of Wisconsin; Leonard 
V. Koos, College of Education, University 
of Minnesota; R. M. Tryon, Department 
of History, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 





Illineis Valley Division of the I. S. T.A., 
Princeton, October 11 and 12, 1928. 
Speakers already engaged: Honorable 
Brooks Fletcher, Ohio; Dr. Elbert K. 
Fretwell, Columbia University; Miss 


Nadine Shepardson, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Dr. Mary Cordts, Iowa. 


Southeastern Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Fairfield, Thursday and Friday, October 
11 and 12, 1928. F. W. Carberry, Mil- 
waukee, in charge of music; E. B. Bryan, 
Ohio State University, two addresses. 


Northwestern Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Rockford, Friday, October 26, 1928. 
Speakers already engaged: Dr. Henry 
Suzzalo, Carnegie Foundation, New York; 
Dr. Jesse White, University of Pitts- 
burgh; M. S. Pittman, Director of Rural 
Education, Ypsilanti, Michigan; Dr. Louis 
Mann, Chicago University; Franklin B. 
Snyder, Northwestern University. 


DEATH OF L. W. HANNA. 


On August 3 the officers of the 
State Teachers Association were 
profoundly shocked by receiving 
telegrams informing them of the 
death of Mr. L. W. Hanna at Cen- 
tralia on the evening before. Mr. 
Hanna has been chairman of our 
executive committee this year and 
has been a member of the board 
of directors since January 1, 1926; 
and his geniality, ability, energy 
and loyalty caused all of us to love 
and respect him. It will be diffi- 
cult to fill his place in our organi- 
zation. 

A more extended account of his 
service to the cause of education 
in general and to our Association 
in particular will appear next 
month. 














Northeastern Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Joliet, Friday, November 2, 1928. 





Blackhawk Division of I. S. T. A., Rock 
Island, Friday, October 12, 1928. 





Annual State Meeting of the I. S. T. A. 
at Springfield, Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day, December 27-29, 1928. 





Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A., Cleveland, Ohio, February 24-29, 
1929. 

Officers of the Divisions of the LS.T.A., 
and of other educational organizations, 
should notify the editors of the J/Ilinois 
Teacher of the time, place and program 
features of future meetings as soon as 
they are determined. 








E.I.S.T.C. Home Coming 


The annual Homecoming at the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, will be held on 
Saturday, November 10. On the Fri- 
day evening preceding, The Players 
will present their fall term play. 

The celebration on Saturday in- 
cludes a special program at the 
morning exercises, the Home Coming 
Dinner, the football game in the 
afternoon, and the dance in the even- 
ing. The football game will be be- 
tween the home college team and one 
from the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 





The Next Governor and the Schools 


Mr. Thompson and Mr. Emmerson Express Their Views on Education; 
Teachers Invited to Study Caretully the Two Statements 


OON after the state conventions 
last April we invited the nom- 
inees of the two major parties 
for the office of Governor to 

make a statement of educational prin- 
ciples for publication in the Illinois 
Teacher. 

The Democratic nominee, Mr. 
Floyd E. Thompson, authorized us 
to use the part of his speech dealing 
with education delivered to the Demo- 
eratic state convention on April 20. 
The Republican nominee, Mr. Louis 
L. Emmerson, wrote the editor a 
letter under date of July 30, which 
we are publishing as his declaration. 

We hope our readers will study 
these two expressions carefully and 
comparatively and take them into 
consideration when deciding which 
candidate to support. 


Education of the masses by public taxa- 
tion is one of the foundation principles 
of the Democratic party. As a mere 
youth, Thomas Jefferson introduced into 
the Virginia assembly, along with his 
bills repealing the law of entail, abolish- 
ing primogeniture, and establishing reli- 
gious liberty, a bill formulating a com- 
plete system of public schools from the 
primary grade to a state university; but 
he was in advance of his time. Educa- 
tion was a passion with him. He con- 
sistently maintained that “the most ef- 














FLOYD E. THOMPSON 
Democratic Nominee for 
Governor 


fectual means of preventing the perver- 
sion of power into tyranny are to illumi- 
nate as far as possible the minds of the 
people,” and to maintain our heritage he 
contended that we must qualify the citi- 
zens “to understand their rights, to main- 
tain them, and to exercise with intelli- 
gence their parts in self-government.” 
Through all the years of our country’s 
history the Democratic party has stood 
steadfastly for extension and improve- 
ment of the public school system and 
such will be its future policy. To carry 
out the constitutional mandate that “the 
General Assembly shall provide a thor- 
ough and efficient system of free schools 
whereby all the children of this State 
receive a good common school education” 
it is essential that a more adequate state 
distributive fund be provided. In many 
districts the number of children to be 
educated is grossly out of proportion to 
the assessed valuation of the property 
in the district. Some districts have valu- 
able land, rich mines and many miles 
of railroad, while other districts have 
poor land, no mines and few miles of 
railroad or none. It is unfair to place 
more than 90 per cent of the burden of 
educating the children of the State of 
Illinois upon unequal local units. With- 
out increasing the aggregate school tax 
the obligation to supply adequate edu- 
cational facilities to all children in the 
State can be discharged more equitably 
by increasing the appropriation from the 
state treasury and thereby reducing the 
unequal burden now being borne by the 
local districts —Floyd E. Thompson. 





My interest in the advancement of edu- 
cation is well known. I believe that 
every boy and girl in Illinois should have 
an equal chance to obtain a good public 
school education and that adequate sup- 
port should be given to state institutions 
for higher education. Illinois should be 
in the front rank among the states in 
everything that pertains to the educa- 
tion of its youth. 

I am not prepared to state at this time 
what specific measures I shall advocate, 
if I am elected Governor, but I want to 
say that I shall always be ready to listen 
to anyone who speaks with authority on 
educational needs and to do what in my 
judgment, after thorough inquiry, is 
deemed best for the schools. 

I am in favor of sound tax reform which 
will remove the inequalities of our pre- 
sent system. It is my belief that in a 
re-writing of our present antiquated re- 
venue laws provision could be made for 
better support of the schools without in- 
creasing the burdens of the taxpayers. 

Please permit me to congratulate the 
Illinois State Teachers Association upon 
the splendid work it has been doing in 
supporting changes in the state law 
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which will advance the cause of educa- 
tion. People of this state owe a debt 
of gratitude to the thousands of teachers 
who through their organization have con- 
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LOUIS L. EMMERSON 
Republican Nominee for 
Governor 





tributed so much toward the improve- 
ment of public schools—Louis L. Em- 
merson. 





Service Bureau of State Teachers 

Associations Moves Its Offices 

to Chicago 

For the promotion of their mutual 
interests the combined State Teachers 
Association maintain a central office. 
This clearing house for our state or- 
ganizations is known as the Service 
Bureau of State Teachers Associa- 
tions. 

For the past five years it has been 
housed with the Iowa State Teachers 
Association, in Des Moines. The 
growth of the organization although 
not at all phenomenal has been con- 
sistent and has now reached a point 
which justifies us in moving the of- 
fices to a larger and more central 
location. It is to be hoped that this 
move will result not only in securing 
more business in the way of advertis- 
ing but also in making the Service 
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Bureau of larger service to the 576,- 
198 members of the combined state 
teachers associations. 

On July Ist, the Service Bureau of 
State Teachers Associations moved 
into its new home in rooms 101-103 of 
the Great Northern Hotel in Chicago. 
Every member of the State Teachers 
Association should feel a personal 
and poprietary interest in this new 
headquarters. Whenever you are in 
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Chicago, you are most cordially in- 
vited to call and the Manager, Miss 
Rawson, or her assistant, will be more 
than glad to serve you. Any infor- 
mation you desire that the office can 
furnish will be freely given. 

The Service Bureau offices in the 
Great Northern Hotel should become 
Chicago headquarters for visiting 
school people. 


Board of “Directors Hold Meetin?, June 2 


Contract for Printing of the Illinois Teacher Let for 
Year to the Hartman Printing Company 


HE meeting of the Board was 

called to order at 10:00 

o’clock A.M. by the president 

Fannie Spaits Merwin. The 
other directors present were Justin 
Washburn and John A. Hayes. Sec- 
retary R. C. Moore was present also. 
Directors Frances E. Harden and 
L. W. Hanna were absent on account 
of illness. 

President Merwin stated that she 
had received a monograph on the sub- 
ject of group insurance from Mr. E. 
C. Fisher, who had also written a 
letter stating that the company fur- 
nishing the insurance would be glad 
to send a representative to explain 
the plan in detail if the Board of 
Directors would give him a hearing. 
Upon motion and vote, the president 
was authorized to invite such repre- 
sentative to address the Board at 
some future meeting. 

Secretary R. C. Moore reported 
that he had completed the audit of 
the advertising account of the Hart- 
man Printing Company as directed 
and that the account showed a net 
charge of $14,199.79 for contracts 
for advertising in the Illinois Teacher 
for the year covered by their contract 
with the State Teachers Association. 
Of this amount $10,630.48 had been 
paid and $3,569.31 remained to be 
collected. The secretary reported 
also that in checking up the advertis- 
ing space in the ten numbers of the 
Illinois Teacher he had found ad- 
vertisements that were not charged 
on the books of the Hartman Printing 
Company, but which, if charged for 
at the same rates as those paid for, 
would amount to approximately 
$2,041.85. 

Mr. H. L. Williamson, representing 
the Hartman Printing Company, 
then appeared before the Board and 
reported the same paid and unpaid 
net amounts for advertising in the 
Illinois Teacher as had been reported 
by the secretary. He stated also 
that the advertisements for which no 
charges were made on the books were 


‘‘exchange advertisements,’’ which 
were used largely to obtain advertis- 
ing contracts. 

Mr. Williamson then offered to 
make the same contract for publish- 
ing the Illinois Teacher for the next 
year as he had made for the past 
year. 

With Mr. Williamson present it 
was agreed by the Board that in ac- 
cordance with the contract made last 
year, the cash obligation of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association was 
the difference between $16,000.00 and 
$14,199.79, or $1,800.21, if the Board 
allowed the Hartman Printing Com- 
pany the advantage of the exchange 
advertising. It was further agreed 
that, since the Association had al- 
ready paid the Company $4,125.00, 
there is due the Association from the 
Company $2,324.79, which may be 
used to apply on payments under 
next year’s contract if and when 
made. 

The secretary was directed by the 
Board to draw up a contract for pub- 
lishing the Illinois Teacher for the 
next year to submit to the Hartman 
Printing Company in accordance 
with Mr. Williamson’s offer and the 
above agreement, and with the fur- 
ther provisions that exchange adver- 
tising and space devoted to obtaining 
advertising be limited to $1000.00 
worth of space if charged for at the 
regular rates, and, further, that the 
Hartman Printing Company pay 
the postage on all numbers of the IIli- 
nois Teacher mailed after the date of 
mailing named in the contract. 

Mr. F. A. Jensen and others ap- 
peared before the Board and made 
some inquiries concerning the rela- 
tions of the Northwestern Division 
with the Rock River Division of the 
I. 8. T. A. No definite action was 
taken, but the long discussion prob- 
ably gave the information desired. 

All matters of business were de- 
cided by the motion, second and 
affirmative vote by a majority of the 
entire Board of Directors. 
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The meeting adjourned to meet 
next in Chicago at 9:00 o’clock A.M. 
on Saturday, September 1, 1928.— 
R. C. Moore. Secretary. 





Commissioner Tigert Resigns 

Dr. John J. Tigert, Commissioner 
ef the United States Bureau of Ed- 
ucation on August 2 tendered to 
Secretary West of the Interior for 
transmittal to President Coolidge, 
his resignation from that post that 
he might accept the Presidency of 
the University of Florida to which he 
had been elected on July 9 by its 
Board of Regents. Commissioner 
Tigert’s resignation will be effective 
September 1, and he will assume his 
new responsibilities with the opening 
of the autumn term. 

Dr. Tigert became Commissioner of 
Education in June, 1921, and has 
therefore served for seven years. He 
is a native of Tennessee, was educated 
in Vanderbilt University, went to 
Oxford as a Rhodes scholar, and was 
President of Kentucky Wesleyan 
College at the age of 27. He taught 
philosophy in the University of Ken- 
tucky, went to France with the Y. M. 
C. A. during the war, transferred to 
the Army Education Corps of the 
American Expeditionary Force and 
was assigned as a lecturer at Beaune, 
France. Returning from Europe he 
resumed his post at the University 
of Kentucky until he was made Com- 
missioner of Education in 1921. 





The Changing Times in Education 

The Teacher of Yesterday had little 
specific training for her work. She was 
concerned as regards method, almost 
wholly with the organization of the sub- 
ject matter which she was to teach and 
with memory devices. She was not nec- 
essarily concerned with the development 
of the child. 

The Teacher of Today finds the child 
and his development, and not subject 
matter, the center of interest. He rec- 
ognizes the laws of individual differences 
among children and of constantly chang- 
ing conditions and demands of life and 
society. His is the task to serve each 
child and help him with his particular 
talents and handicaps to make the most 
of himself and to become the best possti- 
ble member of society —Supt. Wm. B. 
Jack, Portland, Maine. 


We believe in service for others, in 
health of mind and body to fit us for 
better service, and in world-wide friend- 
ship.—American Junior Red Cross Pledge. 





Liberty, to be enjoyed, must be limited 
by law, for law ends where tyranny be- 
gins, and the tyranny is the same, be it 
the tyranny of a monarch, or of a multi- 
tude. Constitutions must be defended by 
the wisdom and fortitude of the people. 
—Edmund Burke 








A Square “Deal and the Rural Child 


Rural School Standards Too Low in General. Problems Presented 
Demand Attention of Whole State 


ANY of the rural schools of 

Illinois need better teach- 

ers. Of course the same 

ean be said of some of our 

village and city schools, although in 

general the educational standards in 

our rural communities fall much be- 
low those found in urban centers. 

Data used with this discussion will 
be drawn primarily from six coun- 
ties well-distributed over the State. 
Conditions exhibited in the counties 
named should not be considered alone 
as showing exactly the state-wide con- 
ditions in all of our districts. How- 
ever, the study of numerous counties 
in the last few years convinces us 
that certain trends found in the 
tables here presented do typify gen- 
eral conditions throughout Illinois. 

City Teachers Better Trained 

Table I shows for selected counties 
the training of elementary school 
teachers employed for the school year 
ending in 1928. There are employed in 
the six counties mentioned 736 teach- 
ers in one-room districts and 618 ele- 
mentary teachers in districts of six 
or more teachers each. In the amount 
of normal and college training, it will 
be observed that the rural teachers 
(a term herafter applied to teachers 
in one-room districts) stand consider- 
ably below those employed in the 
larger school systems. 

Logan and Jackson counties have 
rural teachers of more advanced 
training than the other four counties 
of Table I. To a large extent this 
must be accounted for by the location 
in Logan county of Lincoln College 
and the location of one of our state 


teacher colleges in Jackson county. 
The 1.25 years of normal and college 
training determined as the average of 
the country teachers of Logan county 
may be divided as follows: normal, 
0.64 of a year; and college, 0.61 of a 
year. In Jackson county the train- 
ing of rural teachers consists almost 
exclusively of credits obtained in the 
Southern Illinois Normal University. 

In Logan county considerably more 
than half of the rural teachers have 
the equivalent of four years of high 
school and at least one year of ad- 
vanced training; practically half of 
the country teachers in Jackson coun- 
ty meet this same standard. On the 
other hand, only one in eight of the 
rural teachers in Fayette and Pope 
counties can meet this standard of 
preparation. It must, however, be 
said that most of the beginning teach- 
ers appear to have more training 


than is exhibited by the average of 
all who are teaching, and that it is 


very gratifying to observe that even 
in Fayette and Pope counties many 
of the beginning teachers obtain their 
certificates upon the basis of certi- 
fied credits rather than by means of 
examination. 

Another point of interest shown by 
Table I is that the difference in stand- 
ards of training is greater between 
the rural teachers of different coun- 
ties than it is between the rural and 
city teachers in the same county. This 
condition calls for more effort from 
the state as a whole in the matter 
of setting up minimum standards of 
teacher-preparation and of enabling 
poorer counties to finance the man- 
datory standards determined. 

Rural Schools Have Short Term 

Table II presents data that show 
the length of term for elementary dis- 
tricts for the school year ending in 
1927. Rural children are receiving a 
school term much shorter than are the 
children in the villages and cities. 





TaBLE II—LENGTH OF TERM FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS FOR 


| 


SCHOOL YEAR ENDING IN 1927 


(In some cases the median is hypothetical, representing a figure half way 


| between two actual cases.) 





Length of Term in Days in Median District 








Name of |— . — 
County One-Teacher 6-10 Teacher 11-Up Teacher 
Schools Schools Schools 

EEE I ee eS ee 164 180% 184 
EES 174 180% 191 
IID, icitsiacetccalcseeti sical 147 171 184 
ER ene 164 187 178 
Sa 150 190 185 
IEEE 146 —_— 445s Seip 









































TaBLE I—TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS FOR SCHOOL 
YEAR OF 1927-1928 
Names of Selected Counties 
Average Years = 
of Training | 
Logan | LaSalle | Jackson | Christian | Fayette Pope 
A. One-Teacher Districts 
Years of: 
1. High School 3.61 3.65 3.14 3.41 2.87 2.05 
2. Normal and College] 1.25 0.56 1.05 0.54 0.42 0.55 
B. 6-10 Teacher Districts 
Years of: 
1. High School 3.58 2.50 3.58 3.98 3.07 2.33 
2. Normal and College} 1.98 1.28 1.71 1.17 1.14 1.46 
C. 11-Up Teacher Districts 
Years of: 
1. High School 3.64 3.50 3.56 3.62 3.50 
2. Normal and College} 1.99 1.38 1.72 1.22 .—lo i 




















We observe a rather striking dif- 
ference in the length of term in the 
one-teacher districts in Pope and La- 
salle counties. This difference must 
in part be accounted for by the dif- 
ference in financial ability to support 
schools. 

The median assessed valuations and 
the median tax rates of the one- 
teacher districts of the six counties 
of Table II are as follows: 


Local District 
Name of 1927 Assessment Taz Rate 
County of District Payable in 1928 
Logan $314,148 $0.37 
LaSalle 231,000 0.42 
Christian 190,253 0.59 
Fayette 83,875 0.75 
Jackson 78,590 1.00 
Pope 65,080 1.00 
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Rural Teachers Underpaid 
Table III shows the annual average 


salaries paid to elementary school 
teachers in different types of districts. 
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In general, we see that the rural 
teachers in comparison with those in 
the city and village districts are be- 
ing ‘‘short-changed.’’ Of course, the 
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Taste III—ANNUAL SALARIES PAID ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


IN SELECTED COUNTIES 


(Data are for school year ending in 1927. The salaries of principals teaching | 
half time or more were included in determining the figures for Col. 3 and 4.) 





























Average Salary per Grade Teacher | 

Name of | 

County One-Teacher 6-10 Teacher 11-Up Teacher 

Schools Schools hools | 

Logan $884 $1308 $1057 

LaSalle .... 825 904 1356 
a nl 673 903 1145 
Christian ot 881 1051 1030 
Fayette .......... sccadiaianikiiaiad 653 714 666 
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TaBLE IV—TENURE OF POSITION OF 
(Data are for year ending in 1927. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


In case of a few districts offering both 


grade and high school work, it has been necessary to include high school teachers 


in statistics on tenure; however, this does 


not materially affect the findings.) 





| Names of Selected Counties 




















Tenure et Racal 
Classification 
Logan | LaSalle | Jackson | Christian | Fayette | Pope 
A. Per Cent of Teachers 
Having Tenure of 1 Year: 
1. 1-Teacher schools 51.5% 46.5% 74% 39% 71% 69% 
2. 6-10 Teacher schools| ¢ 20 43 44 43 0 
3. 11-Up Teacher schools} 2 13.5 28 26 28 
B. Percent Having Tenure 
of 2 Years: 
1. 1-Teacher schools 18 17 12 30 13 23 
2. 6-10 Teacher schools | 33 25 24 11 21 55.5 
3. 11-Up Teacher schools} 8 17 6 11 10 Sects 
C. Percent Having Tenure 
of 3-5 Years: 
1. 1-Teacher schools 28 27 12 24 14 6.5 
2. 6-10 Teacher schools | 22 25 22 22 7 22 
3. 11-Up Teacher schools| 24.5 28 17 29 24 aa | 
D. Percent Having Tenure 
of 6 or More Years: 
1. 1-Teacher schools 3 9.5 2 6.5 2 1.5 | 
2. 6-10 Teacher schools | 39 30 11 22 29 22 
3. 11-Up Teacher schools} 65.5 41.5 49 34 Se gee | 























TaBLE V—EXPERIENCE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 


LOGAN COUNTY FOR SCHOOL YEAR OF 1927-1928 | 
(Experience at beginning of school year is indicated. Data are compiled from | 


Logan County School Directory, 1927-1928.) 




















Percentage of 1-Teacher | 2-5 Teacher | 6-10 Teacher |11-U | 
: ° -Up Teacher 
yn ee og Districts Districts Districts Districts | 
Rey ik neem t 19.8% 14.3% 10.5% 4.3% 
1 year 17.8 14.3 0 2.1 
2 years 12.9* 11.4 0 2.1 
Se SN ccetiicensncscirinserngiicnin - 16.8 17.1* 31.6 10.6 
0 ae - 20.8 28.5 10.5* 19.1 
I OD: ceenrniitienen 11.9 14.3 47.4 61.7* | 











* Median teacher is found in this experience grouping. 
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differences observed in the salaries 
may be partly explained by differ- 
ences in experience, training, tenure, 
and the like. 

Let us observe that the three coun- 
ties which pay their rural teachers 
the lowest wages are the same three 
counties that have the lowest as- 
sessed valuations for their one-teach- 
er districts (and incidentally the 
highest tax rates). 

Longer Tenure in Cities 

Table IV summarizes statistics that 
bear upon tenue of postion. The cus- 
tomary change of teachers from year to 
year among the rural schools is deplor- 
able, especially in comparison with the 
conditions exhibited in the larger dis- 
tricts. The three counties—Jackson, 
Fayette and Pope—which have the 
highest percentages of their rural 
teachers holding tenure of only one 
year, are the same three counties 
which pay the lowest salaries as ob- 
served in Table III, which have the 
shortest term as indicated by Table 
II, and which are the least able to 
support their schools as shown by the 
assessed valuations and tax rates of 
the rural districts. 

City Teachers More Experienced 

Table V summarizes data in re- 
gard to the experience of elementary 
teachers in Logan county. Again, it 
is the rural children who appear to 
be handicapped by having teachers 
with relatively little experience. Per- 
haps too many of those who begin 
teaching in country schools are all 
too eager to hasten away to a city 
position at the first opportunity. 

If conditions in Logan county be 
typical of the experience of teachers 
in the one-teacher districts of Illinois 
it would mean that about 2,000 in- 
experienced teachers are absorbed 
each year by our one-teacher schools. 

Some General Conditions 

The foregoing tables deal with a 
limited number of counties. Some 
general conditions in the 10,000 one- 
teacher school districts of Illinois 
may be pictured from the following 
statements: 

1. Only about 12% of our rural teach- 
ers have two or more years of normal or 
college training. The corresponding per- 
centage for Pennsylvania is 23%; for 
Utah, 47%; for Connecticut, 68%. 

2. About 37% of the country teachers 
of Illinois have one or more years of col- 
lege or normal training. The correspond- 
ing figures for our neighboring State of 
Indiana is about twice as high. 

3. The twenty-five most rural counties 
of Illinois have only one-fourth as high a 
percentage of Class A teachers as are 
found in the twenty-five down-state coun- 
ties most urban. (A Class A teacher is 
an elementary school teacher who is rated 
as having at least the equivalent of two 
years of normal training, the rating in 
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some cases being attained by substituting 
experience in lieu of normal or college 
credits. ) 

It is the poorer agricultural counties 
that rank lowest in the percentage of 
teachers that are adequately qualified.’ 

4. While only about 12% of the teach- 
ers in the one-room districts have the 
equivalence of graduation from a two- 
year normal course, the corresponding 
percentage for cities of 10,000 population 
and more is over six times as high.’ 

5. Over half of the country teachers 
are new in their positions each September. 
This is because many of them are inex- 
perienced and because of the perennial 
“shifting” from school to school. 

6. Over 2,300 of the country districts 
of Illinois have an annual term of only 
seven months. 

7. Of the 10,000 one-teacher districts, 
fully 2,400 have an annual average daily 
attendance of fewer than ten pupils; and 
more than 5,500 have an annual average 
attendance of fewer than fifteen pupils. 

8. It is the poorer agricultural coun- 
ties of Illinois that have the smallest 
percentage of their common school enroll- 
ment in attendance at high school. 

9. In general, the pupils from our 
rural schools are proving to be weaker 
in high school than are the children 
trained in the village and city schools. 
This statement is proved by three in- 
dependent studies recently made in 
Illinois. 


Some Rural Schools Are Splendid 
Although the standards in our coun- 
try schools are in general much 
~ a]llinois Teacher, April, 1928, page 9, Table 
* did, pages 9-10. 
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lower than they should be, yet he 
who starts out to travel the highways 
and byways of rural Illinois will find 
some schools that are splendid indeed. 
Figure No. 1 typifies an example 





— 





Figure I 
CAMPBELLSBURG SUPERIOR 
SCHOOL 


One of the superior schools of Chris- 
tian County. A well-trained teacher 
holding a high school certificate recently 
completed 8 years of service in this 
district. 


of those schools which are realizing 
the ideals of having a school that 
is superior; that is, they are 
fulfilling the requirements set by 
the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in order 
to be recognized as ‘‘superior.’’ Some 
of these requirements are: a teacher 
of superior qualifications and skill, 
interested in the community as well 
as the school; a good schoolroom 














Figure II 


September, 1928 


with basement for work and play, 
cloakrooms, and library room; a yard 
of at least one acre, fenced, sodded, 
landscaped, and provided with walks ; 
a school term of at least 8 months; 
school supplies and equipment ample ; 
sanitary water supply; well-equipped 
library; an active parent-teacher 
club; a board of directors that can 
vision school betterment; a friendly 
spirit of co-operation in the commu- 
nity; a course of study that is being 
well done by the pupils.’ 

Figure II speaks for itself. It 
shows what can be done where the 
people are interested in superior ed- 
ucational standards, where there is 
strong educational leadership, where 
the teachers are interested in improv- 
ing themselves for service to the 
children, and where school finance 
presents no serious problem. 


A Beacon Light Shines 


Figure III typifies the beacon 
light that recently has glared forth 
on the prairies of Illinois. We are 
beginning to recognize that teaching 
a country school requires training 
and that the task is in some measure 
different from teaching a single grade 
in a city system! The rural teacher 
faces tremendous responsibilities: she 
must stand ready to teach all subjects 
needed by all elementary grades; 
must usually perform the janitor 
work, over-see the sanitary condition 


*See Circular 219, issued by Supt. of Public 
Instruction. 











SOME OF THE SUPERIOR RURAL SCHOOLS OF LOGAN COUNTY 
Logan County, which has the highest median assessed valuation for rural districts among all counties of the State, has 


several superior schools. 


Every district in this county is financially able to have a good school. 


Doo Little School, 


indicated in the picture by No. 1, has had but three teachers in the last 15 years—each teacher serving for a five-year 
period. No. 2, American Hill School, pays its teacher a salary of $150 per month for a term of 9 months. Etc. 
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of schoolhouse, grounds and out- 
buildings, care for school property 
and supervise playgrounds; must be 
able to keep several classes active in 
study while she is conducting a reci- 
tation; must be able to present the 





Figure Ill 


WAGNER STANDARD SCHOOL 


One of the “special state aid” schools 
of Jackson County. Though the district 
is financially poor the school spirit is 
good. This is one of several rural 
schools near Carbondale that have been 
taken over by the Rural Education De- 
partment of §.I.N.U. for the purpose 
of training rural teachers. 





In the present chaos of the whole 
teaching situation, including prob- 
lems of certification, adequate staff- 
ing, specialized curriculum needs, 
intelligent selection of courses and 
fields of work, placement in har- 
mony with specialized training, and 
the like, rural schools are the prin- 
cipal sufferers. .... 

Large numbers of children in 
rural schools are still deprived of 
the services of trained teachers in 
spite of the fact that there is no 
scarcity—in many instances there 
is a surplus—of persons holding 
teaching certificates and therefore 
legally qualified to teach. Indeed, 
in many States trained persons are 
unable to secure teaching positions 
while unprepared or inadequately 
prepared persons absorb them. The 
situation is further complicated by 
the fact that, of the relatively small 
percentage of professionally pre- 
pared teachers in rural schools, the 
majority were trained for city and 
other graded school positions. Placed 
in one and two teacher school posi- 
tions in which they are confronted 
with situations for which they have 
little or no special preparation, their 
success is problematical. .... 

We can not have better rural 
schools until they are staffed with 
better teachers. We can not get 
and keep at the highest potential 
efficiency an adequate staff of such 
teachers until we have state-wide 
coordinated programs of teacher 
training, certificating, and place- 
ment service.—John J. Tigert. 
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points of a lesson in a few minutes 
only; act as her own special teacher 
of music, art, agriculture, etc.; en- 
deavor to plan opening exercises prof- 
itable to all grades at the same time; 
make school records and district re- 
ports; advise school board members 
regarding the needs and condition of 
the school; investigate absences and 
tardiness; assume responsibility for 
doubtful cases of promotion and clas- 
sification ; administer punishment and 
earry the load of discipline; oversee 
school supplies; assume sole responsi- 
bility for entertainments, often ex- 
tending this form of service to the 
community rather than merely to the 
school; and do all her tasks for the 
most part without adequate super- 
vision. The city teacher shifts many 
of the duties named above to prin- 
cipal or superintendent. Truly it 
must have been the teacher of a coun- 
try school of whom the sage was 
thinking when he wrote: 

“Educate a man, you educate an in- 

dividual; 

Educate a woman, you educate a family; 

Educate a teacher, you educate a com- 

munity.” 

Therefore, the rural teacher should 
receive in her preliminary training 
some experience and practice under 
a skilled supervisor in a rural school. 

Figure IV and Figure V present 





Figure IV 
A CASE OF INDIFFERENCE 
This miserable school with miserable 


standards is being conducted by a 
wealthy district in a wealthy county of 
Illinois. “Where there is no vision, the 
schools perish.” 


the real problem in rural education 
in Illinois. And there are far more 
of these cases than most of our read- 
ers are aware! 
Plans for Improvement 

To obtain better teaching and a 
square deal for rural children num- 
erous suggestions are met on every 
hand. Some of these suggestions 
follow : 

Improving the teacher is the first 
step toward improving the school. At 
least nine states have set specific 
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dates already reached or not very far 
distant when beginning teachers must 
have two or more years of training 
beyond high school graduation, and 
at least twenty states have declared 
a time when the requirement is one 
or more years of training. But Illi- 
nois still permits a young person with 
but two years of high school to write 
for a certificate. With a surplus of 
more than 2,000 certificated teachers, 
surely the present time is opportune 
for raising the professional training 
standards of beginning teachers. 
Make a larger school district unit 
and abolish small inferior schools that 
now exist. A committee of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association is now 
working on the complicated and dif- 
ficult problem of the larger unit. Illi- 
nois should inform herself regarding 
the progress of consolidation in those 
states which have used state funds to 
assist in transportation of school 
children, in constructing consolidated 
school buildings, and in conducting 
consolidated schools, and which have 
enacted mandatory laws for the clos- 
ing of schools that have few pupils.“ 
The writer believes that the 
larger unit deserves far more atten- 
tion than we have been giving it.’ 
Schools that cannot be consolidated 
and centralized must be made ‘‘thor- 
ough and efficient’’ as promised to 
all children in our State Constitution. 
This means the setting up of manda- 
tory standards regarding length of 
term, the sanitary condition of build- 
ing, the adequacy of equipment and 
the like—in line with standards now 
required of a ‘‘superior’’ school. But 
any manadatory law (like the sanita- 
tion law) will not enforce itself: the 


county superintendent and others who 
(Continued on Page 30) 


*A good reference on this subject is: Financ 
ing Rural Education, by R. D, Baldwin, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, Rural Press Service. 

‘Illinois Teacher, pp. 2-5 and 26-7 of January, 
and pp. 12-17 of March, 1928. 
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Figure V 


A CASE OF POVERTY 
Illinois continues to permit the. chil- 
dren in many poverty-stricken districts 
to suffer poor school standards, even 
though the districts themselves are rais- 
ing all the money they can. 





Comparison of Urban and Rural Pupils 


A Study of Urban and Rural Education in the Harvard Community, 
McHenry County, Illinois, by Jesse Bliss Adams ' 


Editor’s Introduction 

HIS article is a summary of the 

introduction and conclusions 

found in a thesis recently sub- 

mitted to the University of Wis- 
consin for the Degree of Master of Science 
by Mr. Jesse Bliss Adams, teacher of 
agriculture in the Harvard Community 
High School. The entire thesis is quite 
voluminous; it contains many tables of 
data collected by the author in his re- 
search and some discussion of these 
tables to explain how he derived his con- 
clusions. Our limited space permits us 
to use only the introduction and conclu- 
sions. If this article lacks unity or co- 
herence, it is not the fault of Mr. Adams, 
but of the editor, who found it necessary 
to condense a volume into a few pages. 
What follows is in the words of Mr. Adams. 





INTRODUCTION 
Purposes 


The purposes of this thesis are to dis- 
cover the extent to whch the country 
child enjoys opportunities for an ad- 
equate education; to discover if his op- 
portunities are, equal to those enjoyed 
by the city child; and to estimate the 
effect of consolidation upon such opportu- 
nities. 

Many statesmen and educational au- 
thorities have stated that one function 
of a democracy is to provide equal op- 
portunities for its citizens. Also, the 
statement is frequentliy made that it is 
essential to a government of, by, and for 
the people, that every child shall be 
adequately educated. 

If then it shall be found true, as some 
have declared, that the country child 
does not have educational opportunities 
equal to those of the city child, the ob- 
jects of a democracy are not being reali- 
zed. 

Another point of view is provided by 
the anxiety so frequently expressed that 
agriculture shall gain a more favorable 
position among the occupations, so that 
a permanent type of worth-while life may 
be developed on the farm, rather than 
have rural life fall into the hands of an 
ignorant peasantry. From this stand- 
point it is well worthwhile to consider 
carefully the education of those who will 
surely be the next generation of farmers. 

From every point of view it is very 
desirable that the country boy and girl 
shall not be deprived of full opportunity 
for a complete education of the sort that 
will be most useful for those destined 
to carry on the home life of the family 
farm, which is so often called the back- 
boné of our national life. 

Harvard Community, surrounding the 
city of Harvard, in McHenry County, 
Illinois, was selected for this study, for 


several reasons. First, because it is the 
community with which the writer is most 
familiar. Second, because it is a typical 
rural community, centering about an 
overgrown village large enough to be 
ranked as “urban” in the census. Third, 
because it has already made some strides 
toward recognition of its real community 
obligations and seems to offer an excel- 
lent opportunity for the establishment 
of a consolidated system of schools. 

The interests of the community are pre- 
dominantly rural, and dairy farming is 
almost the universal occupation. The 
city of Harvard has some manufacturing 
interests, especially in making barn equip- 
ment, but even this is based upon the 
fundamental interest of dairying. Being 
a division point of the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad, the city has many rail- 
way employees, but the prosperity of the 
community depends more directly upon 
the dairy industry than upon anything 
else. Whole milk is sold to the Chicago 
market. Other products are poultry and 
eggs, swine, veal, and some cash crops. 
For these products Harvard is the central 
marketing point, and forms a natural 
business center for a fairly well defined 
community. 

Several small centers exist outside of 
Harvard, notably at Chemung and Law- 
rence, small villages, but these have a 
secondary and dwindling influence. For- 
mer small creameries and cheese fac- 
tories have been abandoned in favor of 
hauling milk to the bottling plant at Har- 
vard. In many other ways the progress 
of abandoning small neighborhood units 
of business and social life and of con- 
solidating and centering in the city of 
Harvard is evident. The most concrete 
evidence of this, to date, has been the 
establishment of the community high 
school. 

The organization under the community 
high school law removes the control of 
high school education from the city board 
of education and vests it in a community 
board of five. This has further divided 
the educational responsibility and in- 
creased the number of responsible offi- 
cers. At present, then, there are twenty 
separate country schools, with sixty dif- 
ferent directors serving on twenty 
boards; one city graded school system, 
with seven board members; and one com- 
munity high school, with five board mem- 
bers, making a total of seventy-two 
school board members in one community. 
Fortunately one superintendent has 
charge of both the high school and city 
graded school, and serves two separate 
boards. 

This condition of educational non- 
integration is the result of patchwork 
educational legislation, with new laws 
added at intervals to supply remedies 
for conditions not met by previous enact- 


ments. This condition is not limited to 
this community but is general through- 
out the state, and is a widespread and 
perhaps inevitable result of the rapid 
development of the Middle West and the 
growth of a new industrial civilization. 
Method of Study 

No questionnaries were used in col- 
lecting the data used in this thesis, but 
all the material was personally gathered 
by the writer from various sources. 


PART I 
CONDITION AND TENDENCY 


Chapter I. Opportunity for Education 


1. Does the country child have as good 
an opportunity to attend school as does 
the city child? 

Enrollment as a per cent of the census 
decreased during the war, both in city and 
country. Since the war it has risen to a 
steady normality for the country, but 
has remained below par for the city. 

Attendance as a per cent of the census 
follows the same general trend as does 
the enrollment as a per cent of the census, 
probably for the same reasons. Attend- 
ance as a per cent of the enrollment 
shows considerable inregularity,; with no 
trustworthy trends, except that, as might 
be expected, the city is usually in advance 
of the country. 


The average days of school per year 


seems to be slightly on the increase for 
both city and country, with the city hav- 
ing a slight advantage most of the time. 

The data so far given show that as far 
as opportunity to attend school is con- 
cerned there is no startling discrepancy 
between the country child and the city 
child. The city child has a slightly 
longer term and his attendance is some- 
what better. 

2. Does the country child have teachers 
as good as those of the city child? 

Data were gathered covering the sex 
of teachers, the number of years of pre- 
paration above the eighth grade, expe- 
rience in years including the given year, 
and the salary per month and per year. 

The child, whether in country or in city, 
has too little opportunity for contact 
with masculine teachers. 

The teachers in the city schools have 


_ had and now have much better average 


preparation than the teachers in the 
country schools. 
show decided improvement during the 
last ten years, but the city seems to be 
improving the more rapidly. 

The city position is sufficiently more 
desirable to attract and hold teachers 
more permanently, and the stronger 
rural teachers tend to come into and re- 
main in the city system. 

Salaries show decided increases both 
in the city and in the country from 1912 
to 1922. The total gain is somewhat in 
favor of the city, but the percentage gain 





Both kinds of schools- 
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is greater in the country. In general, 
the city has a decided and consistent ad- 
vantage. 

In summarizing this comparison of 
teachers we find that in preparation, in 
experience, and in salary the city grade 
teacher is much superior to the teacher 
in the country schools, in spite of the 
fact that the administrative and teaching 
difficulties of the country school are the 
greater. It is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that the city child has much the 
better opportunity as far as teachers are 
concerned. 

Apparently the cream of the country 
teachers drifts into positions in city 
schools, where salaries are higher and 
teaching conditions preferable. The in- 
equality of this condition for the country 
pupils is evident. 

3. How do country schools compare 
with city schools as to ability to hold 
their pupils? 

It is evident that the city schools show 
a much more even tenure of enrollment. 
The country girl has a very much better 
chance to remain in school than does the 
country boy, while in the city boys have 
a slight advantage over girls. A com- 
parison of country boys with city boys 
shows an extremely rapid “drop-out” of 
country boys above the fifth grade. 

When the per cent of graduates from 
the eighth grade is compared, it is seen 
that the country girl has two-thirds as 
good a chance to graduate as has the city 
girl, while the country boy has exactly 
half the opportunity given his city cousin. 
To say that such a situation represents 
anything like equal opportunity would be 
impossible. 

It is only too evident that the country 
school is not strong enough to hold the 
children in school until they have passed 
the first eight grades, in a large percent- 
age of the cases,and that the town schools 
are very greatly improved over the coun- 
try schools in this regard. Also, the type 
of curriculum and perhaps the nature of 
the teaching seem to appeal more strong- 
ly to girls in the country than to the 
boys, while in the city the reverse is true. 
Apparently the country boy is a very 
poor risk from the standpoint of educa- 
ational mortality. 

It may be said that in apparent op- 
portunity to attend school the country 
child is almost on a par with the city 
child, but that the quality of teaching 
supplied to the country child is deci- 
dedly and persistently inferior, and that 
the country schools have a very great in- 
feriority in holding power, especially for 
boys. 

Chapter II. Educational Results 

1. How do the graduates of the coun- 
try schools compare with the graduates 
of the city public schools in attendance 
at high school? 

Seventeen out of each twenty city grad- 
uates enter high school, and only thirteen 
out of each twenty country graduates 
enter the high school. It is difficult to 
say how much of this loss may be due 
to the inferior quality of the education 
given in the country schools, and how 
much is due to distance. The fact that 
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the educational mortality at this point is 
greater among the boys than among the 
girls is additional evidence that the coun- 
try boy is not given educational advan- 
tages equal to those of the city boy. 

2. How does the product of the coun- 
try schools compare with the product 
of the city public schools in high school 
grades? 

The product of the country schools 
is distinctly inferior to the product of 
the city public schools, if measured by 
the ability to make grades during the 
freshman year in high school. Again the 
difference is much greater for the boys 
than for the girls. It is also evident 
that the country student is much more 
likely to drop out of high school during 
the first year than is the city student, 
and that this applies with especial force 
to the country boy. 

It appears, also, that the country stu- 
dent entering high school has about two- 
thirds as good a chance of graduating 
within the usual four years as has the 
city student. This is due mainly to drop- 
ping out of school rather than to re- 
tardation while remaining in school, al- 
though country students are retarded 
somewhat more than city students. As 





TEACHERS TROOPING IN 





They are coming in from North and South 
To dear Decatur’s soil, 

They are flitting in from East and West 
To spend sweet months of toil. 

The world’s gone bobbing ‘round and 

’round 

In his diurnal spin 

And brought the clock of time to clang 
For teachers trooping in. 


So many sorts of teachers, these, 
To fit each niche and place. 

Some are young and some are old, 
With many fair of face. 

Some are stern and some are gay, 
Stout ones and the thin; 

Most every kind and human sort 
Of teachers trooping in. 


Come parents, with a high born faith, 
Seek not the teachers’ flaws; 

Your burden—training of your child— 
Is too the teachers’ cause. 

Your precious children have a friend 
Who’s helping them to win; 

Then hasten forth with welcome smiles 
For teachers trooping in. 


And now, Prince Child, ‘tis you who's 
served 
By doctor, teacher, nursc; 
So sharpen pencils, pack your books, 
Your fate could be much worse. 
Attention, lads, and lassies all, 
Put on your sweetest grin, 
Caps off, you know, and manners bright, 
To greet teachers trooping in. 
—Eleanor Nishwonger 


Miss Nishwonger teaches in the special 
opportunity room in the Washington 
school, Decatur. 
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before, the country boys are especially 
affected. 

3. How do students from the country 
compare with students from the city in 
number of graduates from high school? 

Only about two out of every seven of 
those who graduate from the high school 
are of country origin, although enroll- 
ments in the first eight grades of the 
country school are larger than the enroll- 
ments in the corresponding grades of 
the city schools. This shows a further 
serious loss from the ranks of the coun- 
try students compared with those from 
the city. It also shows that the com- 
munity high school district, which col- 
lects about half its funds from tax levies 
on country property, and which embraces 
a territory the school population of which 
is about even for the country and the 
city, is not yet giving equal value in re- 
turn if that value be measured in terms 
of high school graduates. 

It appears that much of the blame for 
this unequal condition can be allotted to 
the inferior educational opportunities of- 
fered by the country schools. 

4. How do country students compare 
with city students in number of high 
school graduates entering institutions of 
higher learning? 

One out of every four city graduates 
enters college, compared with one out 
of every nine country graduates. 

Summing up “Educational Results,” 
the country schodls show results that 
are far inferior to those of the city pub- 
lic schools. These results are shown by 
the number entering high school, by the 
grades made during the freshman year 
in high school, by the number of students 
dropping out of high school during the 
the freshman year, by the number of 
graduates from high school, and the 
number of high school graduates entering 
college. e 


Chapter III. Costs 


It now becomes pertinent to inquire 
into the comparative costs. If these costs 
are out of proportion to the results ob- 
tained the inference is plain that some 
better system is needed. 

The combined valuation of the coun- 
try districts is greater than the valuation 
for the city. Also, beginning in 1918, a 
higher valuation was given in the assess- 
or’s returns. Before that date the valua- 
tion was returned as one-third the true 
valuation; after that date as one-half. 

The country districts have a combined 
valuation of about half as much again as 
has the Harvard district. 

3. How do the rates paid by the dif- 
ferent districts compare with each other 
and with the rates for the Harvard dis- 
trict? 

In 1912 Harvard’s rate of taxation for 
grade schools was more than twice the 
highest country rate. In 1916 it was 
nearly twice, but in 1922 three country 
districts had rates in excess of Harvard’s. 
While the city rate has held fairly steady 
the country districts have, on the aver- 
age, nearly doubled their rates. 

Levies in the country districts have 


(Continued on Page 28) 








Education in Illinois Suffers Loss 


Dean O. L. Manchester, State Normal University, Dies Suddenly June 4; 
Associates Eulogize Him as Teacher and as Man 


EAN MANCHESTER was a 
native of Lake county and 
the entire span of his sixty- 
four years was spent in IIli- 

nois except the time while attending 
Dartmouth College and the two years 
immediately succeeding his gradua- 
tion there when he taught a year each 
in Massachusetts and in New York. 
Three years as principal of the Joliet 
high school were followed by four 
in the same capacity in the high 
school at the Illinois State Normal 
University. In 1895 he assumed the 
position of professor of economics 
and of foreign languages and at the 
time of his death, June 4, 1928, he was 
dean of Normal University and pro- 
fessor of sociology and economics. 


Few men in the state will have 
made so deep an impression upon the 
educational policies of his generation. 
What he did directly in the Normal, 
the School Masters’ club, and in the 
State Teachers association was con- 
siderable. What he did and will long 
continue to do indirectly through the 
students whom he profoundly in- 
fluenced is incalculable. 

His busy life as teacher and ad- 
ministrator left little time for writ- 
ing, but he has the following pam- 
phlets in print: 

Tariff Question in American His- 
tory (1907) 

Our Money History (1916). 

Normal School Crisis (1921) 

Taxation in Illinois (1922) 
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He had recently completed the 
manuscript for a book entitled ‘‘Gen- 
eral Social Science.’’ Those who 
know his ideals, his standards of the 
individual’s civic duty, and his 
passion for social justice hope that 
even his death will not delay the 
publication of this work. 

The study of etymology was very 
dear to his heart and he had long 
cherished a hope to teach again and 
also to write along that line. Years 
ago he had begun a book comprehen- 
sive in scope on the subject, and only 
two days before his death he was 
very happy in receiving his first one 
hundred copies in mimeographed 
form of a ‘‘Latin-English Etymol- 
ogy,’’ a very limited part of the 
book as originally planned. His ex- 
pectation had been to teach a course 
by correspondence using the mimeo- 
graphed material as a text book. 

Many of the Dean’s professional 
and business associates paid tribute 
at the time of his passing to his work 
and personality. All were eloquent of 
the regard in which he was held, 
but space permits only liberal quota- 
tions from the Vidette, Normal, of 
June 6. The statements by President 
Lord, Mr. Grimm, and Secretary 
Moore were written for this issue of 
the Illinois Teacher. Dean Manches- 
ter’s own words on the opposite page 
reveal much of the man himself. 


President Felmley, I. S. N. U. 

Mr. Manchester was a life-long diligent 
student. 

The large number of his students who 
have continued their studies in econom- 
ics and sociology is a convincing proof 
of his power as an instructor. 

Mr. Manchester was fond of field 
sports. At Dartmouth he played second 
base on the college nine. In middle life 
he excelled in tennis. Of late years he 
could be found any summer day on the 
golf links of the Maplewood country club. 
Prof. J. Rose Colby, I. S. N. U. 

It is too soon to write of Mr. Man- 
chester. He filled so large a place in the 
school that we cannot yet realize the 
wound, the gap, his death brings. We 
knew him strong, intelligent, affectionate, 
with a keeness tempered by humor, a 
man and a scholar, with a scholar’s sense 
of values, and a man’s kindness and un- 
derstanding. Practical, sensible, he made 
his opinions weighty and his judgments 
respected. Generations of students, as 
generations are counted in school, will 
feel their hearts saddened as word of his 
passing reaches them and we who both 
liked and loved him will not soon forget. 
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Prof. H. H. Schroeder, I. S. N. U. 

Mr. Manchester was a rare man. What 
appealed to me, perhaps, above every- 
thing else about him was his downright 
goodness, not a mere complaisant affa- 
bility, but that genuine goodness that is 
willing to do battle to conquer evil, in 
championing the good. 

The Directors of the First National 
Bank, Normal 

He was possessed of a spirit which 
made him a genial work-fellow, a devo- 
tion to duty which made him a regular 
attendant at all meetings and a knowl- 
edge of business problems which made 
his services invaluable in the work of 
our Board. 

The City Council, Normal 

Of his regime (the Dean served as 
mayor of the town for ten years) it may 
happily be said “it was a new era in fhe 
affairs of the community.” 

“Chris” Harpster, student, I. S. N. U. 

I am glad that it was my privilege to 

attend I. S. N. U. while he was here. 


President Lord, E.1.S. T. C. 

I became acquainted with O. L. Man- 
chester soon after coming to this state 
twenty-nine years ago. It was my priv- 
ilege to visit his classes and to see that 
with a minimum of fuss and noise there 
was a maximum of instruction and learn- 
ing, A cursory observer might have 
thought the teacher a little lazy because 
of his repose of manner. He never rat- 
tled like old and out of repair machinery 
but was really a man of power. 

I thought it a privilege to sit by him 
at the various school masters’ banquets. 
He was witty, wise and thoroughly com- 
panionable. 

Among all the faculties of our five 
State Teachers Colleges I do not know 
one who is his superior. 

One who is his equal? I don’t know. 


L. R. Grimm, former student, I. S. N. U. 

Dean Manchester was scholarly enough 
to be practical rather than bookish; 
honest enough to face facts and to see 
conditions as they are; courageous enough 
to stand and to fight on a question of jus- 
tice; wise enough to sense clearly the 
motives and actions of a large body of 
students; human enough to conduct his 
classes in a manner quite democratic; 
true enough to practice in home life and 
in civic life the things that he taught; 
kind enough that we loved him for just 
what he was—a man fine and genuine, 
loyal and sincere, and one of the best 
schoolmen that I ever knew. 


Robert C. Moore, Secretary I.S.T.A. 

Dean Manchester contributed much to 
the present strength and efficiency of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association. He 
was an active member for many years; 
he served on several special committees; 
he was a member of the executive com- 
mittee and chairman of the committee on 
resolutions, 1921-23; he was a member 
of the board of directors, 1921-'24; and 
he was president during the year 1924. 
In May, 1922, he was assigned the task 
of preparing a hand-book on taxation for 
the definite information of our members 
on that perplexing subject. This book 
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appeared the following fall under the 
title “Taxation in Illinois” and answered 
fully the purposes intended. 

Those of us who served in official 
capacities with Dean Manchester and 
became intimately acquainted with him 
had great respect for his judgment, al- 
ways supported by sound reasons frankly 
stated; we admired his pleasing man- 
ners, savored by humor and a radiant 
good-will; we were inspired by his high 
ideals, supported by earnestness and sin- 
cerity; and we loved him personally for 
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the whole combination of admirable 
traits, qualities and virtues that made 
him a most lovable man. 





The need of civilization is the need of 
teachers. The profession must be digni- 
fied by technical training, ennobled by 
charater, and sanctified by faith.—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 





A stone fitted for its place in the wall 
does not stay long in the ditch.—Chinese 
proverb. 





T is the first duty of a school to 
train to intelligence, and of a public 
school system to give the citizen such 
knowledge as is necessary for the 


proper performance of his civic 
duties. If we fail here, we fail in- 
deed. 


My second point then is that we 
school teachers have failed as yet 
to adapt sufficiently our school pro- 
grams to what must be the mission 
of the present age. There is some- 
thing fascinating to me in this 
thought that each particular age has 
its peculiar mission, and that what 
constitutes a cood citizen or a good 
civic education changes as that mis- 
sion changes. There is a suggestion 
in it all of progress. Verret 

But this very conquest of nature 
has brought us into being an inex- 
pressibly complex social environment, 
and we have now gone to stubbing 
our toes and bumping our noses 
upon this unstudied unsolved social 
environment. One generation falls 
a prey to rotten banks, the next to 
an irredeemable paper currency; 
other generations to watered stocks, 
insurance sharks, monoplies and 
trusts. How long are such things 
to be? It is the mission of our age 
to solve the social enironment. The 
demand was for natural science. 

The demand now is for social 
science. The problem was one of pro- 
duction; it is now one of the dis‘ri- 
bution of wealth. We have reached 
a place in our industrial and social 
development where further dis- 
coveries of the truths of nature and 
their application to industry, if un- 
accompanied by advance in social 
knowledge, may easily prove, instead 
of a blessing, an unmitigated curse, 
bringing only a worse directed ap- 
plication of productive power, a more 
unjust distribution of wealth, a loss 
of freedom of the masses, a more un- 
social society, a more undemocratic 
democracy, and a more irreligious 
religion. It is the inexorable decree 
of fate that a race which does not 
live up to its mission, loses even- 
tually even its inheritance from the 
past. And it is up to us teachers 


The Civic Aim in Education 


(This selection is taken from an address by Dean Manchester before the Normal 
School Council at the 54th annual meeting of the I. S.T.A., December 26th, 1907. The 
general topic of the program, “Aims or Ends in Education,” was discussed in five 
short addresses from the humanistic, social, civic, wa my and moral views. 
Dean Manchester's subject was “The Civic Aim or T 


to find a way to prevent the catas- 
trophe. 

One thought more. Somewhere I 
have read of a man who went to a 
great machine shop to get a machine 
to pump water for his cattle. He was 
very particular, would have only the 
best and seemed ready to pay for all 
that he got. Finally after he had 
picked out the best thing in the shop 
and started to go, the proprietor said 
to him, “Now, sir, with what power do 
you propose to run this machine, and 
what skilled mechanic have you en- 
gaged to tend it?” The fellow 
scratched his head, and _ replied, 
“Why, I never thought of that. It 
seems to me you ought to be able to 
fix that matter for me. You see I 
want a machine that is powerful 
enough not only to pump the water 
for my cattle, but to supply the force 
needed to run the machine itself.” 
Now we are inclined to smile at the 
stupidity of that man. 

But change names a little and how 
nearly the story is true of us. We in- 
herited from our ancestors the great- 
est governmental contrivances ever 
set up on earth, a machine set up at 
the cost of streams of sweat and 
pools of blood. Yet we so-called 
better citizens of this republic seem 
to think that this machine ought to 
be strong enough and perfect enough 
to run itself. We don’t want to have 
to meddle in politics, attend pri- 
maries, help run things, or even 
study the great question of the day. 
But this indifference, which might do 
for the citizens in an absolute mon- 
archy, will never do in a republic at 
all. It is the task of the public school 
of today to make the citizens of the 
next generation feel more keenly 
than we feel the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. But the 
teaching of patriotism by hanging 
out flags or of civic, duties by dog- 
matic methods is hopeless. Interest 
in civic and social affairs will come 
as a result of fuller knowledge, and 
indifference will disappear with a 
fuller recognition of what constitutes 
true social service. 





ning for Civic Duties.”’) 
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Editorial Notes and Comment 


ERE is Number 1 of Volume 

XVII of the Illinois Teacher, 

the official publication of 

your organization. The 
editor, his assistant, the director of 
research, the office clerk and the 
printer are all earnestly trying to 
make this volume the best yet issued. 
If the members of the Association will 
help us, we know we shall succeed. 
You can help us, first, by reading 
this Teacher and others that follow 
it, and, second, by writing frequently 
to the editor expressing your commen- 
dation or criticism. Tell us what you 
like, what you do not like, and what 
you want us to publish, keeping in 
mind that the Teacher is the official 
organ of a great state-wide organiza- 
tion. Of ccurse we may not be able 
to publish everything that is recom- 
mended, but your letters will help us 
to know what suits most of you. 





¢¢7T* ne Public School as a State In- 

stitution’’ is the title of a book- 
let of 81 pages recently published by 
the Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington. Its author is 
Professor H. H. Schroeder, Depart- 
ment of School Administration, IIli- 
nois State Normal University. He 
takes as his theme, ‘‘The public school 
was established for a public purpose, 
and even though it be locally admin- 
istered, it is a state institution,’’ and 
proves this theme by quotations from 
many court decisions, some of which, 
of course, are by our Supreme Court. 
These decisions not only support his 
theme, but they also express much of 
the philosophy and purposes of educa- 
tion as viewed by the Courts. 

The titles of a few of the chapters 
are as follows: 

Basis of Court Decisions, Public 
Schools Established for a Publie Pur- 
pose, Social Significance of Public 
Education, Education as a Means of 
Preventing Crime, Public Schools 
are State Schools, The Need of State 
Control, Local Organizations are 
State Agencies, Providing Funds, 
Sites, Teachers, ete. 

Every teacher ought to read this 
book, and everyone preparing or ex- 
pecting to teach ought to be required 
to study it. We hope it will be placed 
on the teachers’ reading circle list for 
next year. If every citizen of Illinois 
could be induced to read it, such gen- 
eral reading would produce a new and 
inspired understanding of the pur- 
poses and proper administration of 
our state school system. 





EDU ATION 
OF AMERICA 








‘T= Association for Retrenchment 
in Public Expenditures has an 
office at 1019 Williamson Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Its favorite slogan 
is, ‘‘The Only Tax Reform—Spend 
Less.’’ It has been distributing a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Sanctified Squan- 
der,’’ which is the term it uses to 
characterize certain school expendi- 
tures. It is distributing also single- 
sheet bulletins that are not compli- 
mentary to the public schools. For 
instance one of them contains this: 
‘*In the field of Scientific Pedagogy, 
ignorance is not much of a handicap. 
As a Dean of Education the most 
vapid ass may be a tremendous suc- 
cess,—able to spout soaring streams of 
talk about education’s great service 
and the need of more and better 
educational research, — concerning 
education itself he need know nothing 
whatsoever.’’ Another contains this: 
‘*The evils and abuses of the public 
school system have become so num- 
erous and so gross they can no longer 
be concealed,—Public education to- 
day is at the lowest level it has ever 
reached in America and juvenile 
crime is at its highest level.’’ Still 
another contains this expression : ‘‘ No 
Daniel is needed to interpret the 
handwriting on the walls of certain 
of our great city high schools. The 
automobile, the hip flask, the girl, the 
sexual anarchy, spell not only social 
degeneracy but mental and moral 
imbecility.’’ 

Of course your secretary did not re- 
ceive this luscious literature directly 
from the Association for Retrench- 
ment. We are never so honored by 
such organizations. We surmise it 
goes to very few school people in good 
standing, but we have learned that it 
is going to a few mayors, some busi- 
ness men and several politicians. We 
would like to know how much of it 
is coming into Illinois, and will be 
very thankful to any of our readers 
who will get possession of samples and 
send them to us. 





W: believe that the work of the 
teachers and the results of pub- 
lic education in Illinois are so plainly 
good and necessary and that the faith 
of the people in the public schools is 
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so strong and steadfast that the 
scurrilous attacks by the Association 
for Retrenchment will have little 
effect. However, all superintendents, 
teachers and other school employees 
should keep clearly in mind two 
things: (1) to study all criticism and 
heed that which is helpful and con- 
structive, and (2) to give such whole- 
hearted and perfect service and pro- 
duce such splendid results as will re- 
fute completely all harsh criticism. 
As school is now beginning, let us 
highly resolve that we will through- 
out the year devote all our energies 
and abilities to the service of the 
children under our instruction. Let 
us make the schools worth several 
times their present cost in money, 
and then the continued faith of the 
people will be demonstrated by even 
larger financial support in spite of 
the carping critic of Cleveland. Come 
on, teachers! Let us make this the 
greatest school year Old Illinois has 
ever known! 





URING the summer months we have 
issued educational news service 
bulletins every two weeks, as follows: 
Organizing to Boost the State 
School Fund, June 5. 

Why Minimum Qualification of 
Teachers Should Be Raised, June 19. 

The Legislature and Tax Reform, 
July 3. 

What the State Spends for Educa- 
tion, July 17. 

The Public School a State Institu- 
tion, July 31. 

Teachers’ Recommendations Justi- 
fied, August 14, 

The comment received from in- 
dividual teachers indicates that these 
bulletins were appreciated by them, 
but during the summer this service 
was not extensively used by the news- 
papers. It is difficult to write gen- 
eral news articles of sufficient in- 
terest to warrant publication in hot 
weather when the schools are not in 
session. 

We expect to continue this service 
for the remainder of this year, and 
earnestly request those receiving the 
bulletins to call them to the attention 
of the editors of their local news- 
papers. 





Is the general legislative body of the 

National Education Association 
really a ‘‘Representative Assembly ?’’ 

Let us illustrate why we have our 
doubts. This year 38 organizations 
in Illinois were affiliated and allowed 
to send delegates because it was 
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known or assumed that they contained 
members of the N. E. A. But nobody 
knew just how many N. E. A. mem- 
bers there were in any of the larger 
groups affiliated. Some of us belong 
to four or five or more of the affiliated 
groups and also to the N. E. A., but 
nobody knows how many times we 
were counted in computing and ac- 
erediting the number of delegates; 
and nobody knows how many N. E. A. 
members are not members of any 
local or state organization. The State 
Teachers Association was allowed 
only 26 delegates; but the Chicago 
Division, which is about one-fifth part 
of the State Association, was allowed 
40 delegates, thus absolutely disprov- 
ing the axiom that the whole is greater 
than any of its parts. We might add 
that the Chicago Division paid $5.00 
affiliation fee to be permitted to send 
40 delegates, but the State Associa- 
tion paid $100 to be permitted to send 
26 delegates. This would have been 
true if the Chicago Division had been 
some organization entirely outside of 
the State Association and even op- 
posed to it. This is akin to taxation 
without representation. 

We are not finding fault with any 
local organization or with the officers 
of the N. E. A. They are merely 
following and administering a law 
that is absurd and impossible when 
measured by American standards of 
representation. 

One of the features of President 
Blair’s administration was an effort 
to amend Article II of the By-Laws 
of the N. E. A. so as to remove the 
inconsistencies and absurdities. There 
fore, he appointed a ‘‘committee on 
appointment of delegates and kin- 
dred subjects,’’ consisting finally of 
54 members from all parts of the 
country and all sorts of organizations 
The chairman was Supt. P. P. Clax- 
ton of Tulsa, Oklahoma, former U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. The 
members from Illinois were Frances 
E. Harden and Florence Deneen of 
Chicago, F. G. Blair, Springfield, 
and Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
This committee worked faithfully for 
nearly two years and finally, with 
only one member dissenting, agreed 
upon an amendment to Article II 
which would not have completely es- 
tablished proportional representation, 
but which was a long step in that di- 
rection. The amendment was recom- 
mended also by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the N. E. A. 

The motion to adopt this amend- 
ment was the only really controver- 
sial question at the Minneapolis 
meeting last July. To adopt an 
amendment to the by-laws requires a 
two-thirds vote, and the motion was 
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lost by a vote of 387 to adopt and 287 
against adoption. 

The irony of this decision was the 
absence of a large number of dele- 
gates and the insistence of some of 
those present to preserve the sacred 
right of full representation to all or- 


ganizations now affiliated. To ex- 
plain,—there were 1,200 or more dele- 
gates authorized to sit in the Repre- 
sentative (?) Assembly and vote on 
this proposition ; but only 674 of them 
took the trouble to be there and vote. 
According to a report from the sec- 
retary of the N. E. A., Illinois was 
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assigned a total of 146 delegates, but 
neither he nor anyone else knew just 
how many several organizations were 
entitled to. There were credentials 
issued to 120 Illinois delegates at 
Minneapolis, but only 86 were present 
and voting on this contested motion 
that those present favored by a 
large majority. The vote cast by the 
Illinois delegation was 78 for and 8 
against adoption, with at least 34 
delegates absent. 

Therefore, we ask in all sincerity: 
Is the N. E. A. Representative Assem- 
bly really representative ? 


Teachers Should Join State cAssociation 


Reasons Briefly Outlined and Discussed for So Doing; 
Organization Helpful in Many Ways 


HE Illinois State Teachers 
Association now has about 
34,000 members. The number 
is slowly increasing, but it 
seems that each year about 10,000 
teachers fail to join. Therefore we 
deem it worth while occasionally to 
outline briefly the answers to the 
question: Why Join the Association? 

1. State-wide organization is nec- 
essary in our times. 

This is an age of group and class 
organization integrating into larger 
units. Local and sectional groups 
have their place, but the big problems 
of a state system of education can be 
solved only by a strong and active 
organization functioning as a state 
unit. The I. S. T. A. is the one all- 
inclusive organization of teachers in 
the State. 

2. The Association is helpful in a 
professional way. 

A. At division and state meetings, 
educational topics are treated by 
great leaders and school problems are 
diseussed by experts. The inspira- 
tion received and the contacts 
made at these meetings develop a 
helpful esprit de corps among the 
teachers that enables them to work 
more happily and efficiently. 

B. The Illinois Teacher, contain- 
ing at least 32 pages, goes to all 
members ten times a year. This of- 
ficial organ of the Association pub- 
lishes a record of the business of the 
Association, the more important find- 
ings of our research department, edi- 
torial comment on the problems, pro- 
gram, and activities of the Asso- 
ciation, and as much of general ed- 
ucation theory, practice, and news as 
the space will permit. Besides this 
regular organ, the findings of our 
full-time research specialist in print- 
ed or mimeographed form, news ser- 


vice bulletins by the secretary, and 
other circulars and pamphlets are 
being continuously distributed over 
the State. 

3. The Association is a necessity 
from a financial standpoint. 

Read the article, ‘‘Teachers’ Sal- 
aries and the Cost of Living,’’ in this 
number, and you will certainly con- 
clude that no teacher can afford to 
stay out of the organization. This 
shows that the average of teachers’ 
salaries has actually increased 140 
per cent in 14 years. The average 
is now $927.23 higher than in 1913, 
and went up $28.08 in the last year, 
with all its complaints and prop- 
aganda against public expenditures. 
Remember this: these increases could 
never have been made if the or- 
ganized teachers of Illinois had not 
advocated and promoted legislation 
permitting higher school tax rates 
and increases in the state school fund. 
The small membership fee of two dol- 
lars is a very small part of the 
financial benefits actually rendered 
each teacher by the Association. Re- 
member also that there are other 
powerful organizations now advocat- 
ing a reduction in school costs and 
school privileges. If salaries for 
teachers and school advantages for 
children are to be kept up to their 
present standards, it will be nec- 
essary for the I. S. T. A. to continue 
to be strong and active. 

4. Honest teachers should respect 
their obligations. 

The Association works not only for 
its members but for all teachers and 
the whole cause of education. All 
teachers are receiving benefits from 
its work and owe it their support. 
Surely no honest, self-respecting 


(Concluded on Next Page) 
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teacher wants to ride free while other 
teachers ‘‘furnish the car and pay 
for the gas.”’ 

5. The Association has a splendid 
record of achievement that deserves 
your appreciation and approval. 

Just a few things credited to the 
“forts of the organized teachers of 
Illinois in the last few years are im- 
proved certification laws, improved 
school sanitation, wider use of school 
grounds and buildings, improved and 
extended high-school facilities, free 
high-school tuition for children in 
non-high-school districts, vocational 
and continuation schools, free text- 
books by district referendum, free 
transportation of pupils, law prohib- 
iting high-school fraternities and so- 
rorities, county truant afficers, in- 
creased salaries of teachers and super- 
intendents, teachers’ pensions, teach- 
er tenure, increase in state school 
fund from one million to eight mil- 
lion dollars a year, an improved 
method of distributing the state 
school fund, large increases in school 
revenues made possible by increased 
school tax rates, ete. 

6. The Association has prevented 
reactionary and dangerous legisla- 
tion. 

At every session of the General 
Assembly, several dangerous or re- 
actionary bills are introduced, and 
their evil effects must be made plain 
to the legislators. For instance, in 
the last two or three regular sessions 
the township and community high 
schools have been the subject of 
vicious attacks by their opponents, 
and the teachers’ pension laws are 
always the subjects of attacks. 

Try to imagine what the present 
school situation in Illinois might be 
if there had been no teachers’ organi- 
zation in the State for the last twenty 
years, and you will then realize that 
you owe to the Association your most 
enthusiastic support. 

7. The Association will be needed 
and must be continued in the future. 

There is a continuous demand for 
changes and adjustments in our ed- 
ucational system to adapt it to the 
rapidly changing social, industrial, 
and economic conditions in our state. 
Examples of improvements now need- 
ed are a larger state school fund, an 
increase in the qualifications of en- 
trants into the profession of teaching, 
a minimum school term of eight 
months a year, larger units for school 
administration and taxation, and 


other items named in our legislative 
program. 

Teachers, because of their intimate 
knowledge of the schools, must be 
ready to play their full part in mak- 
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ing these changes and improvements. 
They must have a strong and active 
organization that can work through 
and with other organizations and 
furnish them definite and reliable in- 
formation concerning the schools and 
the needed improvements. This is 
only doing our duty as teachers and 
as citizens. 
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All teachers who are or have been 
members of the Association should 
proclaim this message to those who 
are not yet enrolled. Let us not be 
satisfied until we have a 100 per cent 
membership. 

Come on in. This is your organiza- 
tion. You need the Association, it 
needs you, and the state educational 
system needs all of us.—R. C. Moore. 


Teachers’ Salaries and Cost of Livin3, 


In Purchasing Power Salary Increases Are Small; 
Active Campaign Must Be Continued 


T is well occasionally to consider 
the most authentic statistics 
available on the salaries of teach- 
ers and the cost of living. There- 

fore, we are publishing herewith both 
a table and a graph showing average 
salaries, cost of living and real wages 
of teachers since 1913. Mr. Grimm 
has made these from the statistical 
reports of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction in Illinois and from the 
Monthly Labor Review, Volume 26, 
page 430, issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

In the graph the solid line repre- 
sents teachers’ salaries, the dotted 
line the cost of living, and the bro- 
ken line comparative wages. ‘‘Com- 
parative wages’’ means simply the 
purchasing power of wages as com- 
pared with the wages or salaries of 
1913. The horizontal lines measure 
off per cent of increase or decrease 
in tens, beginning with 100 per cent 
at the bottom; the vertical lines meas- 
ure off the years from left to right, 
beginning with 1913. We start with 
both salaries and cost of living at 
100 in 1913 because that is the year 
used by the U. S. Department of 


Labor for comparing changes in the 
cost of living, and because it is now 
considered a normal year unaffected 
by the war or other abnormal con- 
ditions. 

If we consider the number of dol- 
lars received in the average salary, 
we find that teachers’ salaries kept 
pace with the cost of living from 1913 
to 1914; from 1914 to 1915, salaries 
rose a little above the cost of living; 
then in the next year prices began to 
soar and the cost of living kept far 
ahead of salaries until it reached its 
peak at 208 in 1920; then the cost of 
living began to fall until it reached 
168 in 1922; but in the last few years 
it has fluctuated until it now stands 
at 173. 

Salaries made a slow but steady in- 
erease until 1919,when they were 28 
per cent higher than in 1913; then 
they began to rise more rapidly, un- 
til they are 140 per cent higher than 
in 1913. Notice that the salary line 
crossed the cost-of-living line some 
in 1921 and seems to be still gaining. 

But comparative wages gained only 
a little from 1913 to 1915 and then 
fell below 100 until they reached as 
































Salaries and Cost of Living 
Average Annual Salaries Indices of Wages 
of Teachers Salaries Indices | on 14913 | Indices 

of Pur- a 

Cost of ea 

Men Women a a Men = A All Living 5 ry Wages 

1913 $772.07| $643.70) $662.07} 100 100 100 100 $662.07 100 
1914 796.19 660.15 684.83; 103 103 103 103 664.88 100 
1915 810.73 691.77 713.84) 105 107 107 105 679.85 | 103 
1916 871.14 723.08 750.85} 113 | 112 113 118 636.31 96 
1917 899.53 739.66 768.84! 117 115 116 142 541.44 82 
1918 981.76 777.84 804.98} 127 121 | 122 174 462.63 70 
1919 | 1,163.77 801.13 847.58) 151 125 | 128 188 450.80 68 
1920 | 1,346.87) 1,032.66] 1,079.88) 174 160 | 163 208 5619.17 78 
1921 | 1,501.15) 1,246.60) 1,286.93] 194 194 194 177 727.08 110 
1922 | 1,556.74) 1,298.52] 1,343.14) 202 202 203 168 799.49 121 
1923 | 1,590.43, 1,416.11) 1,446.94) 206 220 219 171 846.16 128 
1924 | 1,679.31) 1,449.35) 1,489.35} 217 225 224 171 870.96 131 
1925 | 1,738.18) 1,479.45) 1,525.61] 225 230 230 176 866.92 131 
1926 | 1,767.36) 1,514.93) 1,561.22} 229 236 236 175 892.13 135 
1927 1,821.47; 1,536.96} 1,589.30) 236 239 240 173 918.67 139 
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low as 68 in 1919. Since then they 
have risen gradually until now they 
are about 139. This means that, al- 
though the number of dollars received 
as the average salary is 140 per cent 
greater than in 1913, the purchas- 
ing power of this average is only 39 
per cent greater. 

We should remind those who com- 
plain of school costs and the increase 
in teachers’ salaries that it was gen- 
erally admitted that such salaries 
were too low in 1913, and that is the 
year taken as a standard. It is also 
true that the 39 per cent increase in 
comparative wages has been accom- 
panied by an increase in length of 
term, an increase of over 200 per cent 
in the number of specialized teachers, 
an increase of 178 per cent in the 
number of teachers with superior 
training, aided in part by the rapid 
growth of the high schools. We 
should remind people also that for 
about five years, 1916 to 1920 in- 
elusive, wages had a purchasing 
power lower than in 1913 and teach- 
ers then suffered great losses. 

However, in considering the value 
of their own organized efforts, teach- 
ers should remember that the general 
public, when considering teachers’ 
salaries, usually thinks of the number 
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of dollars rather than their purchas- 
ing power, and that it has therefore 
required an active and continuous 
campaign by the teachers and other 
friends of education to get the in- 
creases in tax rates and state school 
fund necessary to make the increases 
in salaries. This campaign of educa- 
tion must be continued in the future. 
—R. C. Moore. 





Another Organization Needed 

Not long ago the superintendent 
of schools in a small city relieved his 
harrowed feelings by ejecting from 
his chest some such speech as this: 

I wish -the people in the community 
where I am employed would let me and 
the teachers do what we were employed 
to do—run the schools. But here we 
have 57 varieties of organizations and in- 
numerable individuals who give us a lot 
of conflicting advice. We have a Chamber 
of Commerce and a Federation of Labor. 
We have a Woman’s Club, a Rotary Club, 
a Kiwanis Club, and a jack of clubs. We 
have a Parent-Teacher Asseciation, a Red 
Cross Chapter, a League of Women 
Voters, an Anti-Saloon League, a W. C. 
T. U., and an X. Y. Z. We have Knights 
of Pythias, Knights of Columbus, Odd 
Fellows, Red Men, and Woodmen,—Mod- 
ern, medieval and ancient. We have 
Blue Lodge Masons, Royal Arch Masons, 
Consistory Masons, stone masons and 
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brick masons. We have Elks, Eagles, 
Moose, bears, crows and ‘coons. We have 
Methodists, Baptists, Catholics, Presby- 
terians, Disciples, Episcopalians, and pos- 
sibly a few Christians. We have Dem- 
ocrats, Republicans, Socialists, and a few 
plain patriots. All these organizations 
know just how the public schools ought 
to be run, and several of them have 
“committes on education.” But the 
trouble is they do not know nor believe 
the same things, and want to run the 
schools in 57 different ways. I’ve got a 
notion to tell "em to take ‘em and run ’em. 

Cheer up, brother! Cheer up! Mat- 
ters might be worse, much worse. For 
instance, suppose nobody and no or- 
ganization took any interest in the 
schools. Then you could run them to 
suit yourself ; but (pardon me, please) 
they would not amount to much as 
schools. If you and the teachers are 
getting a lot of advice, you probably 
(excuse me) need some of it. Any- 
way the fact that the people are giv- 
ing it shows they are interested, and 
that interest can be capitalized to 
yield you success. They disagree, do 
they? What a blessing! Even a 
poor school is not likely to improve 
when no two people can get up an 
argument about it. Thank your 
lucky stars they do not agree. If 
you are tactful and forceful, you will 
not argue much with any of them but 
will skillfully guide them to expend 
their arguments on each other, while 
you remain neutral and organize yet 
another organization,—an efficient or- 
ganization of teachers that will give 
the community a really good school 
if you know what a good school is. 
Then the people may argue or even 
quarrel among themselves; but the 
great majority of them will loyally 
support you, your organization and 
the school because they will appre- 
ciate the good service you are render- 
ing to the children of all of them.— 
R. C. M. 


The so-called “youth problem” is no 
more serious today than it ever was. It is 
the whole social problem which is more 
serious—the drifting away of the adults 
from those standards of conduct, from 
loyalty to those virtues which gave our 
ancesters that moral fibre and spiritual 
buoyancy which enabled them to fashion 
a republic out of a wilderness. And this 
shifting of standards is only an added 
challenge to the teacher; only an added 
opportunity for serving childhood to the 
end that manhood may be strong, and 
true, and fine-—William Mather Lewis. 

Over the Fire 

“And now,” said the teacher, “will some 
one please give us a sentence using the 
word: candor.” 

“Please’m,” said the bright little boy 
in the front seat, “my papa had a pretty 
stenographer, but after ma saw her he 
candor.” 
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Enrollment Cards Reveal Idiosyncrasies 


Assistant Editor Checks Errors of Teachers, and 
Humbly Begs Pardon for Liberties Taken 


FAVORITE indoor sport of 
teachers has long been to go 
through sets of quiz papers 
and to note ridiculous errors. 

All the while teacher’s attitude is, 
‘*How can they be so dumb?’”’ I 
know, you see, because more than 
once I have indulged in the pleasant 
pastime myself. 

Perhaps it is no more than fair to 
pupils that someone should check on 
teacher’s mistakes. I thought so be- 
fore I finished counting, sorting by 
towns, and alphabetizing by names, 
the enrollment cards sent in from the 
five spring division meetings. 

The uniform enrollment card used 
in all divisions and also for the An- 
nual State meeting is as simple as it 
can well be made and at the same 
time serve its purpose. It would 
seem as if human beings qualified to 
teach their fellows could fill in ecor- 
rectly the innocent blanks on those lit- 
tle three by five and one-fourth inch 
ecards. One is reproduced below to 
refresh our minds and to give point 
to these comments. 

The I.8.T.A. enrollment card does 
not do as is frequently done ask that 
the last name be written first. Use 
your pleasure as to the order in which 
you write your names. Only if you do 
put the surname first, kindly follow 
it with a comma. Howard Lowell 
reads just as well as Lowell Howard 
and so with many others. 

Next to the name the most impor- 
tant item on the ecard is the post 
office address. I can not say ex- 
actly how many registrants neg- 
lected to fill this in for I made no 
notes on any of these irregularities 
until I reached the last division to 


report. Though not tlie sole offenders, 
the Lake Shore Division easily takes 
first place in this sporting event. 
Fully eight or ten teachers gave no 
clue to their Uncle Sam mailing ad- 
dress. Some gave both a box number 
and a street and street number but 
no hint of a post office. Two people, 
I remember, gave the just above men- 
tioned information twice, first on line 
5, then in one case repeated it, in the 
other used ditto marks, on line 6. 
Where I specified above ‘‘eight or ten 
teachers.’’ I must make an exception. 
One, who in this article, shall be 
nameless, filled in his card in this 
original way: both blanks in line 5 
left blank; line 6, name of a well- 
known publishing firm; line 7, a 
street and number; no post office any- 
where on the card. 

In‘ eases where I had any clue at 
all I wrote in, followed by a question 
mark, the name of the possible post 
office. On possibility, I filed two 
cards in the Southern Division under 
a certain town only to find later that 
I had been entirely wrong. But even 
if I could verify them all, which I 
cannot, why should I or clerks in this 
office or at the publisher’s take time 
to do for teachers what a fifth grade 
pupil knows enough to do, i.e., write 
in the name of his post office when it 
is asked for. 

There were two cards in the Lake 
Shore Division for which I would 
not even hazard a guess as to the 
post office, and I feel anything but 
certainty about the several that I did 
file on suspicion. The post offices 
may be Des Plaines, Chicago, or 
something else; Summit, Chicago, or 
otherwise; Harvey, Chicago, or what 
have you. 
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Perhaps it is not by accident or 
oversight that these persons failed 
to name their post offices. They have 
their reason. They do not want the 
Illinois Teacher or letters about need- 
ed legislation or any mail that the 
Association may send out. In that 
case may I suggest that hereafter 
those of such mind simply add a 
ninth line to the card, ‘‘Please omit 
Teacher and other literature.’’ 

The data covered in lines 2, 3, and 
4 come in fairly definite, but I noticed 
two or three county superintendents 
who filled in their cards very sketch- 
ily, using only lines 1 and 5 and per- 
haps 8. I suppose they think every- 
one knows ‘‘I am school superintend- 
ent of the best county in the State.’’ 
He and his own teachers know it to be 
sure, but not everyone who has to 
handle the cards is intelligent on that 
particular subject. Some registrants 
checked both a school position and 
also ‘‘P.T. Member’”’ in line 4. That 
was not the intent in putting in that 
item, but we are glad to have the in- 
formation and pleased that teachers 
are proud to claim such membership. 
(There are occasional teachers who 
act bored with the whole P. T. idea.) 
‘*Elementary teacher’’ was supposed 
to cover all teaching positions aside 
from high school and special, but one 
group within the ‘‘elementaries’’ has 
a pretty clear class consciousness, 
judging from the frequency with 
which passing over the first seven 
‘positions held,’’ there was written 
in after ‘‘other,’’ the word ‘‘rural.’’ 
That is quite all right for any who 
want to do it that way, although not 
at all necessary. 

It would seem as if the question 
in line 8 could be easily answered, 
‘*ves’’ or ‘‘no,’’ but a teacher in one 
of the suburban high schools in the 
Lake Shore Division, one of those 
schools held up to poor down staters 
as paragons of perfections, members 
of which faculties appear to the 
strained vision of said d.s.t. as gods 
teaching, one of these teachers wrote 
in line 8, ‘‘Not that I know of’’. At 
first I thought, ‘‘Is the man plain ig- 
norant, or is he trying to be face- 
tious?’’ Upon second thought came 
a more tolerant view. Doubtless he 
was not clear as to how far his divi- 
sion registration and fee carried. To 
set right him and any others similari- 
ly confused, I make this statement : 
Enrollment in any division in Tli- 
nois makes one a member of that 
division and also of the State Asso- 
ciation and entitles that person te all 
member privileges of both bodies 
without additional fee or registration. 
That is as far as it goes, howeve?; 
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the National Educational Association 
is a separate organization. I realize 
that novices in the profession cannot 
be expected to know these details by 
intuition. By clear announcements 
from time to time superintendents, 
principals, division and state offi- 
cers, and this magazine can reducé 
such confusion to a minimum. 

Urban residents as a rule are city 
minded only. Though they know 
vaguely that there are such entities 
as State and Nation they are usually 
bound up in their city, and township 
and county are non-existent to them. 
City school teachers are city minded 
the same as other city folk, and con- 
sequently the county in which they 
teach is the least of their concerns. 
Witness these interesting bits gleaned 
from line 7 of the cards. Under their 
own signatures in their own hand- 
writing teachers admit that they are 
teathing in the following [Illinois 
counties: Latin, History, Manual 
training, Cicero, McClean, Ginn and 
Co., Supervisor in Normal School, et 
cetera. The Association really de- 
sires the information, hence the plain 
question, ‘‘In what county do you 
teach?’’ The secretary totals the en- 
tire membership in the State by divi- 
sions and also by counties. County 
superintendents like to know how 
their counties stand. The informa- 
tion serves as a check upon the coun- 
ties in various ways. Please then, be- 
fore your next division meeting as- 
certain the name of the county, not 
where you were born, not where you 
now reside, not where you receive 
your mail, but the ‘‘county in which 
you teach.”’ 

All the blanks on the cards may 
be correctly filled with the exact data 
requested, but if the writing is not 
legible, it profiteth the State Associa- 
tion office nothing. Legibility, how 
ever, is another story.— Wray. 





Annie Keller Memorial Fund 


What are probably the final con- 
tributions to the Annie Keller Mem- 
orial Fund have come in since our last 
report on April 18. Our report now 
stands as follows: 

Accounted for in May 

Illinois Teacher, 





(April 18) _.....__..§ 562.52 
Two country pupils, Lee 

County .20 
Pleasant Hill School, Ma- 

coupin County .60 
V. A. Jones, Jasper Coun- 

ee J 5.00 


Total to August 8, 1928..$ 568.32 
R. C. Moore. 
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The Utility Companies and the Schools 


Public Utilities Used Schools to Further Purposes; 
Unfair Practices Should Be Condemned 


CCORDING to testimony 
recently given before the 
Federal Trade Commission, 
the public utility companies 

of this country have been spend- 
ing millions of dollars in spreading 
propaganda favorable to their in- 
terests. These giant companies have 
organized committees on publicity or 
on ‘‘public relations’’ in several 
states, and these committees have 
trained directors or secretaries whose 
functions are evidently to create a 
favorable attitude by the public to- 
ward the public utility corporations. 

These committees and their secre- 
taries use many methods of directing 
public opinion. Several college pro- 
fessors and other teachers have been 
paid liberal fees for lectures on pub- 
lie utilities, and a close watch was 
kept on the instructors in nearly all 
the colleges and universities and in- 
timate and remunerative relations 
were established with some of them. 
Technical matter and other data 
were furnished authors of books on 
civics and economics, and authors’ 
manuscripts were examined and edi- 
ted by the committees. Assistance 
was given to authors in getting their 
books published and adopted for 
school use. Cordial relations were es- 
tablished with book publishing com- 
panies, and in at least one case a pub- 
lishing company deleted a true and 
instructive statement that was not 
agreeable to a certain public utility 
magnate. Millions of pamphlets in 
regard to public utilities were dis- 
tributed among high school pupils in 
many states. 

Of course teachers and schools did 
not occupy all the time and attention 
of these corporation employees. Much 
publicity matter was sent to news- 
papers, and it seems that editors were 
‘‘entertained’’ and that liberal ad- 
vertising contracts were offered to in- 
duce a favorable editorial attitude 
It seems also that the editors (and 
probably the teachers) were not 
highly respected by some of the util- 
ity agents who found it easy to in- 
fluence them; for a letter written by 
Mr. John B. Sheridan, Secretary of 
the Missouri Committee, to Mr. Ole 
Buck of Nebraska contained this para- 
graph: 

I was fortunate enough to manage the 
annual convention of the Missouri Press 
Association in St. Louis in 1923. Gee, 
Mr. Buck, what the country press is 
worth to the people who are honest and 
use it honestly is beyond calculation. I 


have spent as much as $300 in three 
years “entertaining” editors, etc. Some 
of them do enjoy a little drink. All of 
them are “God’s fools” grateful for the 
smallest and most insignificant service. 
As I was in the business 27 years, I 
ought to know newspaper people. They 
are my friends and hold my job in 
Missouri. 

A question of professional ethics has 
been raised because of the relations 
existing between some prominent 
teachers and the utility interests. 
Here, as in many other cases, it is 
difficult to draw a definite boundary 
line between the ethical and the un- 
ethical; but teachers should remain 
sufficiently far from the line on the 
ethical side as to be entirely safe. 
Utility corporations are certainly 
within their rights when they are 
giving the public the truth and the 
whole truth about their service, ex- 
penses, their rates, their income, their 
investment, ete. But surely it is not 
right for them to deceive the people 
by means of propaganda spread 
through the schools and the press so 
they may charge extortionate rates 
for their service. It is right for 
teachers to teach the truth about util- 
ity service and utility companies. 
But it is not right to teach just one 
side of a debatable economic question, 
and it is certainly not ethical to ac- 
cept a fee from the favored side. Let 
teachers give no reason for being 
charged with spreading false prop- 
aganda for a price.—R. C. M. 





Dr. Bawden to New Position 

Another schoolman has transferred his 
efforts from school supervision to educa- 
tional journalism. Dr. William § T. 
Bawden has left his position as associate 
superintendent of schools under Dr. P. P. 
Claxton at Tulsa, Oklahoma, to become 
the managing editor of the Industrial 
Education Association Magazine, and 
vice-president of The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois. He will take over much 
of the editorial responsibility which, for 
twenty-nine years, has been carried by 
Charles A. Bennett, founder of the Maga- 
zine and of The Manual Arts Press. This 
will give Mr. Bennett an opportunity to 
devote more of his effort to book produc- 
tion. 

Dr. Bawden received his A. B. degree 
at Dennison University and his Ph. D. at 
Columbia. From 1914 to 1923 he was in 
the U. S. Bureau of Education in Washing- 
ton as specialist in industrial education 
and during the last four years also as 
assistant to the Commissioner. While 
in the Bureau Dr. Bawden conducted 
several important surveys and edited 
numerous bulletins and reports. 
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Illinois Pupils’ “Reading Circle 


“It is a great thing for a child to hear the call of @ good book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 








he Illinois Pupils’ Reading 

Circle again offers a very 

select list of books for the 

annual course of reading. 
These books are for the elementary 
schools—four for each grade—and 
they provide the very best reading 
material for all pupils. 

It will be of interest to teachers 
and school board members to know 
that these selections were made from 
a group of three hundred or more 
books submitted by publishers for 
consideration in view of adoption. 
The Pupils’ Reading Circle Board of 
Directors spent nearly six months in 
reading and classifying the books 
before the final adoptions were made. 
As a consequence we have not only 
a safe list for children to read but a 
list that is progressively educational 
as well. 

There are books that inspire to 
further reading which is the first 
requisite in establishing the ‘‘ reading 
habit.’’ Such ‘reading enriches the 
school life of the child and is a most 
important factor in raising the morale 
of the school to a higher place. Fur- 
thermore there is a discriminating 
taste or desire for better reading 
developed which comes from reading 
good books. It is highly important 
that a child should want to read good 
books. 

And there are books that are in- 
formational in charater which make 
the course more substantial and at 
the same time supplement and reen- 
force classroom work. As a whole 
it is a well balanced list. Every 
rural and grade school pupil should 
have access to such reading material. 
The earlier in the school year the 
books are obtained the more service 
they will be to the children. 

There is no better way to direct 
the outside reading of pupils than 
the plan provided by the Pupils’ 
Reading Cirele. Each schoolroom 
has it own unit of books and the 
teacher guides the reading of her own 
pupils. In no other way ean the 
regular work of the school and the 
outside reading be so effectively and 
closely related. 

No school library can afford to 
become stagnant. The addition of 
a few good books each year is the 
only positive preventive. The Pu- 
pils’ Reading Circle list is an inval- 





uable accession to any school lib- 
rary because it provides fresh mate- 
rial for all the grades. Our books 
are new and they represent the 
latest and best offerings from the 
press. A comparison of prices shows 
that they cannot be duplicated else- 
where for the same money. For 
further information write the Man- 
ager. A _ sixteen-page prospectus 
will be sent free of charge upon ap- 
plication. 

No child can be called fatherless who 
has God and his mother: no youth can 
be called friendless who has God and the 
companionship of good books.—Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Browning. 
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TRIBUTES TO THE JANITOR 

The janitor of a modern school 
building is, next to the prinicipal, the 
most important officer in the school.— 
Dr. Dresslar 

The position of janitor is a very 
responsible one; no other individual 
about the school building, unless it is 
the principal, has so much influence 
over conditions that affect the health 
of pupils—Dr. Terman 

A good janitor is harder to replace 
than a good teacher and, in most 
eases, than a good prinicipal.— 

Bureau of Education Bulletin. 





The aim of the New Education is the 
conservation of boys and girls, i.e. train- 
ing each boy and girl to make the most 
of himself and give his best to others. 

Freedom in education today does not 
mean ease and lack of hard work for 
our youth, it rather means the kind of 
education for each youth which will best 
train him with his particular traits, 
talents, and aptitudes.—Supt. William B. 
Jack, Portland, Maine. 





First Grade 
Billy Boy's Book (Hanthorn) 
Good Times Reader (Bryce-Hardy) 


Author 


Singing Farmer (Tippett) 


Second Grad 
Johnny & Jenn 


New Stories (Hardy) 
Story Fun—Second “Book (Suhrie-Gee) 
Under the Maple Tree (Meyer) 


Third Grade 
Little Ready at Home (Stryker) 
Uncle Wiggily Book (Garis) 


Dan's ‘Boy. {ob 
n 


How the Indians Lived (Dearborn) 


Loom the Heron (Burgess) 


Polly 


Fifth Grade 
David Goes to Greenland (Putnam) 
Patriot Lad of Cape Cod (Carter) 
Redcoat, the Phantom Fox (Haw;zkes) 
The Youngest Rider (Hauck) 


Sizth Grade 
Ben Bidwell (Arapp 


Blue Bonnet Bend (Seaman) 


Seventh Grade 
Coutinental Dollar (Anipe) 
Piloting the U. 8, Air Mail (7'heiss) 


Bighth Grade 
The Great Quest (Hawes) 
The Newspaper Game (Hayes) 


Smoky (James) 


Complete set—Publishers’ price 
Complete set-—Terms 30 days 
Complete set-—Cash with order 





Course of Reading—1928-1929 


llorton-Carey Book I (Hortoun-Carey). 


Little Black and White Lamb (Hogan) 
Red Feather's Home Coming (Payne & Griggs) 


iggles and Some Others (Davis) 


Boy of the Old ob West (Rubbins) 
Real Stories of Geography Makers (/ aris) 


Rosemary and the Princess (Lawrence) 
Trail Blazers (George Rogers Clark) (£rans) 


Raquel of the Ranch Country (Maulkus) 


(Note—No discount on less than complete set.) 
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Subscribe Now — Pay Later. 


ERT EERE For Teachers of All the Grades and Rural Schools 
| NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘mame | NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


Is the Recognized Leader 











as - popular educational magazine is published monthly during the school year from 
September to June inclusive—ten large numbers filled with the best teaching ma- 
terial obtainable for teachers of all the grades and rural schools. 





are of an eminently practical and usable character and comprise Plans, 

The Contents Projects, Methods, Aids, Devices and Material for use in all branches 

INSTRUCTOR. of elementary school work. Special attention is also given to such important subjects as 

—— Health Education, Physical Training, The School Lunch, Visual Instruction, Sewing, 
and PRIMARY PLANS Manual Training, Busy Work, Citizenship, Character Training, etc. 


The Many Illustrations are a most valuable feature. They include: full page draw- 


ings for Seat Work, Construction Work, etc.; page and 
double page Poster Patterns; designs for Calendars, Blackboard Drawings, etc. 


Famous Paintings Reproduced On the front cover of the magazine each month 


a famo.s painting well adapted for picture study 
. . is faithfully reproduced in the full colors of the 
in Full Color for Picture Study criginal. This may be displayed for the pupils’ 
observation. In the magazine the following material for use in the study of the picture 
os is furnished: A helpful story of the picture and the artist for the teacher’s use; ques- 
el tions to ask the pupils; a brief story of the picture in large type to use for silent read- 
taste Cap Ths tee Ped bb tee of tte ing; a page of miniature reproductions to be cut and distributed to the pupils. 


Abundance of Entertainment Materi Each number contains several pages 


of Plays, Exercises, Pieces to Speak, 
Music, Special Day Programs, etc., for use in rural or graded schools. 











Se renee Other Helpful Departments are: Primary Methods and Devices; Suggestions 


* for Grammar Grades; Travel; Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club; Answers to Queries; Book Reviews; etc. 


Special Articles and Features In addition to the departments appearing regu- 


larly in the magazine, each number also contains 
many special articles and features of particular value and interest to teachers. 


Pon TRACMENS oF AL THe CRAOES AmD mua, women 


Subscription Price $2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 
Order Now—Pay Later We are making it easy for you 


to have this wonderfully help- | 
ful and inspiring educational magazine. If you will fi'l out and mail | 
the coupon below at once, your subscription will start with September 
and you need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 











F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Ask for catalog of over 400 Books for Teachers and Schools. 


Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient 


{M. T.—Sept. ] Date...... 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me Ne-mal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning 
with*the September, 10928, issue. Price $2.00. 


| Placé cross (X) in one C) I am enclosing payment herewith. 

| < o squares te in- 
ite preference as to : « 
payment. [] I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1928. 


SS 


St. or R. F. D 


enter of Come of Th: bene ened tare 
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President’s Message to Teachers 


HE Illinois branch of the Na- 

tional Congress of Parents and 

Teachers greets the educators 

of Illinois this fall under a 
new name. The annual state con- 
vention in Streator last April 
marked the closing of another chapter 
in the history of the organiza- 
tion, when, by the adoption of a new 
set of By-Laws the Illinois Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations be- 
came the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Under a new name, 
with a new form of organization and 
with many new officers, district di- 
rectors and chairmen of standing 
committees, we greet you, the teach- 
er members of our group and the 
great number of potential teacher 
members. 

The past two years, as each pre- 
ceeding biennium since the organiza- 
tion of the state in 1900, have seen 
marked growth in parent-teacher 
work in Illinois. The number of 
individual members did not increase 
as in some other years, but the 84 
new associations indicate that many 
rural and village communities are 
awakening to the possibility of com- 
munity interest in school affairs. 
The report of last year showed there 
was one association functioning to 
every fourteen schools as against one 
to every fifteen the year before. It 
will be interesting to note the ratio in 
the spring of 1929. 

The parent-teacher movement has 
permeated Illinois until 82 of the 102 
counties have active associations in 
membership with the Illinois Con- 
gress. This number should be in- 
creased the present year and the 
next until no county in [Illinois is 
without organized parent - teacher 
work in many communities. 

The reorganization of the state in- 
to 7 departments, with a vice-presi- 
dent for each to supervise and cor- 
relate the work of the committee 
chairmen will make for greater ef- 
ficiency in both state and local work. 
The department of Organization will 
have charge of those committees 
whose work pertains to the function- 
ing of the organization, as printing, 
mailing list, national and state lit- 
erature, Founders’ Day and endow- 
ment fund. Eztension is carried on 


through the committees on child 
study circles, high school council, 
rural school council, program service, 
loan paper service, speakers’ bureau, 
county and city council adviser and 
membership. There is a department 
of Public Welfare promoting com- 
mittee work on better films, juve- 
nile protection, law observance, leg- 
islation, recreation, and safety. 
The Education department includes 
American citizenship, education, 
humane education, kindergarten ex- 
tension, school beautiful, and stu- 
dent loan. Health and Home 
Service department covers’ the 
fields of child hygiene, home econo- 
mics, home education, social. stand- 
ards, children’s reading and library 
extension. The 7th vice president 
is director of Publicity for the Con- 
gress, does the press work and sup- 
ervises the committees on exhibits, 
radio and contributions to education- 
al publications. The 1st vice presi- 
dent acts as aid to the president and 
is representative from the Board of 
Managers to the Advisory Council 
of the Illinois Public Health depart- 
ment. The Illinois Congress now 
maintains Headquarters in Chicago 
with a full time secretary under the 
direction of the 8th vice president, 
as Office Director. There are three 
committees-at-large working under 
the direction of the president : editor 
of the Bulletin (official monthly pub- 
lication of the Illinois Congress), 
state chairman for Child Welfare 
Magazine (official National publica- 
tion) and a committee on co-opera- 
tion with state teachers’ colleges. A 
complete directory of the officers and 
committee chairman is printed in the 
Year Book of the Illinois Congress. 

The actual extension, or field work, 
is done through the district organiza- 
tion. There are 21 districts in the 
Illinois branch, each district being 
composed of from one to seven 
counties, except No. 1 which is the 
city of Chicago and No. 19 which is 
the southern part of Cook County 
outside of Chicago, These 21 dis- 
tricts are in charge of directors 
elected by the delegate body at the an- 
nual state meeting to serve one year. 
Old associations are supervised and 
new groups are organized by the 
director. The annual district con- 
ference planned for and presided 
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over by the director is a veritable 
school of instruction for the delegates. 
The purposes of the National Con- 
gress, handed down through the state 
to the local are presented ; the proper 
functioning of the local organization, 
and many educational problems are 
presented for the delegates to carry 
home to their local associations. This 
fall there will be 21 district con- 
ferences held from September 28 to 
November 7. The calendar for the 
current month will appear in the fall 
issue of the Illinois Teacher. 

The program of work for the Illi- 
nois Congress for 1928-1929 is one of 
education along various lines. First, 
the aim is to have a membership of 
parents and teachers informed in the 
fundamental purposes and function- 
ing of the parent-teacher asociation, 
and a parenthood educated in the 
business of training children. Sec- 
ond, a special effort is being made 
to bring a clearer and better under- 
standing of the movement to the edu- 
eators of Illinois. Parent-teacher 
literature has been on display and 
much has been distributed among the 
teachers at county institutes, a short 
course was given at one of the 
state teachers’ colleges during the 
summer; and many county superin- 
tendents arranged for a speaker to 
present the work on their institute 
programs. A relationship of co-opera- 
tion is being established. Educators in 
Illinois are coming to realize as in 
the National Education Association 
that, quoting from the Minneapolis 
Resolutions, ‘‘No greater movement 
in the field of education has been 
fostered during the last quarter of a 
century than the organization of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. The 
National Educational Association 
commends this great organization 
upon the work already accomplished 
and assures its co-operation in all 
efforts to promote a closer relation- 
ship between the home and the 
school.’’ 

To the many teachers of Illinois, 
teachers of rural, village, grade and 
high school rank, the Illinois Con- 
gress invites your interest in the 
parent-teacher assotviation for your 
school. If there is already an or- 
ganization connected with your 
school support it with your co-opera- 
tion and recognition of it as an asset. 
If there is no parent-teacher associa- 
tion in your school and you are in- 
terested in having one or in having 
literature about the work, write to 
Illinois Congress Headquarters 360 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, or to 
Mrs. Herbert W. Whitten, President 
Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Carthage, Illinois. 
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Calendar of Events for September 
Sept. 12. Executive Committee 

Meeting, Headquarters, Chicago. 
Sept. 13. School of Instruction for 


Said the cynic, “I could have made a Wisdom consists in knowing what to 
better world than this.” do. 

Said the sage, “That is why God put Skill consists in knowing how to do it. 
you here. Go ahead and do it.”"—Samuel Virtue consists in doing.—David Starr 
W. Grafflin, New York Y.M.0.A. Jordan 


Board of Managers, Women’s City 
Club, Chicago. 

Sept. 14. Meeting of Board of 
Managers, Women’s City Club, Chi- 
cago. 

Sept. 23-28. National Board of 
Managers Meeting, Charleston, S. C. 

Sept. 28. District No. 9 Conference, 
Decatur, Director, Mrs. Wallace 
Edwards, Clinton. 





Fourteenth District Conference 


The Seventh Annual Conference 
for the Fourteenth District of the 
Illinois Congress of Parent-Teach- 
er Associations will be held at East 
St. Louis on Friday, November 2. 
Features of the conference will be 
an address by the State President, 
Mrs. H. W. Whitten of Carthage, a 
reception in her honor, and on the 
preceding day, November 1, a school 
of instruction for officers —Wilhel- 
mina Benignus, Director. 





Teacher: The sentence, “My father had 
money,” is in the past tense. Now, Mary, 
what tense would you be speaking in if 
you said, “My father has money”? 

Mary: Pretense. 





The Ridgley “One-Cycle” 
Course in Geography 


for the elementary school. Five books ona a definite, 
systematic, comprehensive 5-year course. Ask for informa- 
tion. 


Alice Jean Patterson’s 
Nature Study-Health Education 


Books for the first six grades. A fine combination of Nature 
Study and Physiology. Information by return mail, on 
request. 


Westhoff’s Ideal Music 
Series 


for the grades and junior high. Songs written within the 
understanding and ability of the pupils to sing. 


Outline Maps and 
Geography Tests 


Write for a copy of our new catalogue No. 29, issued July 1, 1928 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


Normal, Illinois 

















Have You Placed Your Order? 
Eastman Classroom Films 


Modern teaching takes a long stride forward with the introduction of 
Eastman Classroom Films, 
Forty subjects in geography and general science, closely correlated 
with the curricula in the schools, are now avai/ab/e with more on the way. 
Investigate this new material, and avail yourself of its teaching power. 
Further details including prices, are given in our pamphlet Eastman 
Classroom Films, mailed on request. 


May we give a demonstration in your school? 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Ellis Commercial Texts 
Facilitate Classroom Work 
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catalog ELLIS PUBLISHING CO 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 








Better, Safer 
Playgrounds ! 


a Se 
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W# OLESOME fun — with 
variety—andcompletesafety! 
These three essentials of playground 


equipment are found in EverWear. 


EverWear has been standard for 
nearly 20 years; used in leading 
schools the country over. 127 dif- 
ferent items. Sturdy and durable— 
therefore economical. 


> 
. 


Faith: 


EverWear Junior Apparatus 
For the Home 
Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this 
line. 


Catalog No. 20 tells about the 
standard EverWear Playground 
Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A tells 
of the EverWear Junior Playground 
Apparatus for the Home. Ask for 
the one you want. 


E. G. YAEGER 
Peoria, Ill. 


Ever Wear . 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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How You Can Help 

You can help support this mag- 
azine and improve its quality if you 
will patronize those who pay for ad- 
vertisements in it. 

For instance, please write at once 
to Ludwig and Ludwig, whose ad- 
vertisement appears on this page and 
ask them for the booklet offered. 
If you are at all interested in music 
or in giving little children facinating 
exercises in rhythm, you will be 
highly pleased with this booklet. 

Advertisers are paying a large 
part of the cost of producing 
the Illinois Teacher, and should 
therefore receive a fair share of the 
patronage of our members.—R. C. M. 





Facts enlarge life when they are in 
life—Joseph K. Hart. 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Banquet and Party Favors 
Complete stock of Balloons, 
Grabs, Confetti, Hats, 
Noisemakers,ete. “Carnival 
Success” a book which com- 
pletely outlines a positive 
and successful plan to 
raise funds. Gives sugges- 
tions on how to advertise, 
what games, stunts and 
shows are most attractive. 
A Sure Bet. 
Sent Postpaid, 25c. 
Central Carnival Supply House 
526 Belden Ave. Chicago, Til. 




















is the title of a new booklet 
written to help you in Teaching 
the Dictionary. Here are a few 
suggestions of the lessons in- 


cluded: 


First Dictionary Lessons “] 
Relative Position of Letters 
How to Find Words 
What You Find 
Pronunciation 
How to Find Meanings 
Parts of Speech and Meanings 
Unusual Uses of Words 
Synonyms 

The Hyphen, Etc, Etc. | | 
Copies of this new booklet will be sent 
FREE to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
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The Children Pay 


According to the United States 
Daily of July 28, a recent report 
of the Children’s Bureau of the U. 8. 
Department of Labor points out the 
dire effects of unemployment on the 
children in the homes of the unem- 
ployed. This report is based on 
studies made in two cities, and some 
of its conclusions are as follows: 

Large groups of children suffer not 
temporary but permanent losses as a 
result of a period of industrial depression, 
and safeguarding children during a period 
of unemployment is of great importance. 

Savings that would have assured many 
of the children real educational oppor- 
tunities were spent. Many of the children 
in the families whose future had been 
burdened by debts would undoubtedly be 
sent to work just as soon as they could 
find any kind of a job. Some children 
during all the time when men and women 
were so desperately in need of employ- 
ment left school and secured work. 

Besides the deprivation of material 
means and lowered family standards, the 
children are affected by an anxiety that 
perhaps can be understood only by those 
who have themselves been the victims of 
the dread uncertainty and fear that besets 
a workingman’s family when the father 
is “laid off.” The most important feature 

(Concluded on Page 26) 





(FREE BOOK to) 





Laboratory Apparatus 


and Supplies 


Lowest Price—Best Quality 
Promptest Service 
Agriculture, Biology, 

Physical Geography, Chemistry, Physics 
ASK FOR CATALOGS 


Give your name, school position and 
subject. Mention this journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus—Chemicals 


460 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO U. 8. A. 
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Some Wonderful Books 
for Primary Pupils 
Judging b by what educators have said ding 
these new books are they 
are truly wonderful books for primary pupils. 
Story Games with Pictures « and Numbers 48 
jt - Dy A - Ly. = A - 
Work and Play with Words 48 cents 


; ne toe Pe ees : First steps in the sesognition of printed words and sentence 
: : as symbols of 











Smedley & Olsen New Second Reader . 68 
Many new stories and de views designed to hold the child's 
attention and make him think about what he reads. 
Semiied been — Thich tty the eal sri 

respooae ad bain, sod the 


Four and Twenty Famous Tals 24 cents 
Attractive short stories for silent reading in the lower grades, 
with devices for d>termining thought-getting ability. 
Forty Famous Stories -_ fit conte 
A silent reader for fourth grade, including 
hension tests based on stories young folks 
in reading. 


and Do 
4 cllont render Ser sogend gpde, made up of directions which 
pupils “Read”, then “Do”, 


(Gr. vanes 


Pictures to Cut, Color, and Paste 


Circus 
Peter Rabbit Pletures to Cut, Color, and Paste..... 
Goose 


Pictures to Cut, Color, and Paste. ...16 cents 


Gr. 2 and 3) 
three books | seat ‘k which 
These three 4 parpente . work w' 
Copies for p cane sent on receipt of price, subject te return. 

. haven’ ; [poner sty copy of our new catalogue, let us know 
y ial detntled  —~ppeees of all of our books, 
and specimen jae many of them. 


HALL& MCCREARY COMPANY “° ©: 3zbas® Are. 
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The Rural School 


L. W. Hacker, Contributing Editor, Normal, Illinois 
“Let us dedicate one page of The Illinois Teacher to rural education.” 











COUNTY COMMUNITY UNIT 


General and Specific Information 


1. Putnam County is rich in beau- 
ty, history, lakes, coal mines, gravel 
for road construction, and productive 
soil for agricultural purposes. 

2. Putnam County formed the first 
agricultural society in Illinois and 
one of the first Granges in the middle 
west. The Grange is still active. 

3. Putnam County has two of the 
famous schools in the United States, 
(John Swaney Consolidated and the 
Hopkins Township High School). 

4. Putnam County has 20 one- 
teacher schools; 8, two or more teach- 
er elementary schools; 6 high schools. 

5. Elementary school tax rates 
varied from $.22 to $2.75 on the $100 
assessed valuation.’ 

6. High school rates varied from 
$.49 to $2.60 on the $100 assessed 
valuation. 

7. One-teacher school tax 
varied from $250 to $1200. 

8. Cost per elementary pupil per 
year varied from $25 to $133.33. 
Average cost $48.25. 

9. The length of elementary school 
terms varied from 155 to 184 days 
with a median at 168.5 days. The 
median for the high school terms was 
180.5 days. 

10. High school taxes paid varied 
from $170.06 to $703.28 per student 
with an average per capita expense 
of $250.08. 

11. Assessed valuations of one- 


1 Township School Trustees’ Annual Report— 
1985. Source of statistical data. 


levies 


teacher districts varied from $34,330 
to $190,134. 

12. Teachers’ salaries of one-room 
schools varied from $640 to $990. 

13. The average daily attendance 
of one-teacher schools varied from 
56% to 95%. 

14. Seventy per cent of the teach- 
ers in one-room schools were teach- 
ing their first term; 25% the second 
year; 5% the third year. 

15. Eighty per cent of the elemen- 
tary teachers were graduates of no 
other institution than a high school; 
about 16 per cent were graduates 
from a Normal School; 2.3 per cent 
from a college. 

16. Seven per cent (112) of the 
pupils enrolled (1454) in 1924-25 in 
the elementary school graduated from 
the eighth grade. 

18. The enrollment in five one- 
teacher schools did not exceed ten. 

19. There are no Superior schools 
in the county; however, several rural 
schools in the county were Standard 
schools. 

20. The 20 teachers of one-room 
schools received an average salary of 
$747.75 per year in comparison with 
$1213 for teachers of graded schools. 

21. The average attendance for the 
20 one-teacher schools is 12 pupils 
while the schools having two or more 
teachers have an average of 34 pupils 
or nearly three times as many pupils 
per teacher. 

22. The assessed value of the six 
high school districts varied from 
$51,069 to $1,708,110. 

23. The average daily attendance 
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of high schools varied from 89% to 
97%. 
Pertinent Questions 


1. Is not an average salary of $747 
for rural teachers too low? 

2. Why, in the one county, should 
the tax rate for one elementary school 
have to be 13 times greater than for 
another ? 

3. Should the per capita cost per 
elementary pupil vary from 1 to 5 
throughout the county? 

4. Are the children of one district 
deserving of 29 more school days in 
a year than those in others? 

5. Is not a school of ten or fewer 
pupils, regardless of how good the 
teacher, equipment, and supervision 
may be, after all a poor school? 

6. What can be done to increase 
the holding power of the schools so 
that more than 38% of those entering 
the first grade will complete the 
eighth? 

Some Recommended Steps in the 

Solution of the Problem 


1. Divide the county into logical 
and natural community units based 
upon a careful study of (a) trading 
centers, (b) social centers, (¢c) rivers, 
streams and general topography, (d) 
road conditions, (e) locations of cen- 
ters of population, (f) equality of 
assessed valuation of county-commu- 
nity districts, (g) distance pupils 
have to travel, (h) condition of pres- 
ent school buildings, (i) religion, and 
(j) nationality. 

2. Each county-community district 
should provide one or more standard 
elementary schools, and a recognized 
approved high school. 

3. The percentage of attendance 
should be raised and stabilized by 
using mileage or a free transporta- 
tion plan for students who live more 
than one and one-half miles from an 
operating school. 

4. All administrative officers should 
have had special training and experi- 
ence in handling rural educational 
problems. 

5. Schools funds from the county 
and state should be increased and 
those from the local community de- 
creased. 


6. A county board of education of — 


five members should be elected, one 
each year for a term of five years 
from the county at large. 

7. The county school board should 
have the power to (a) appoint an 
executive officer or county superin- 
tendent, (b) determine county school 
tax rates, (¢) provide courses of study 
and textbooks, (d) determine attend- 
ance and community districts, (e) 
approve janitors, bus drivers, teachers 
and superintendents. 
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8. The local county - community Kee abreast 
boards should consist of three mem- _ Hi a subject Good Tyme Party Games 
bers, one elected each year for a - Material for successful Parties, Opening 

ome courses in Edu- Exercises, Community Gatherings, etc. 
term of three years. cation are “Genetic Psy- Contains Games, Tricks, Riddles, Prob- 

9. The local county-comunity in Privary Grades.” The lethe and Miscellaneous Items. Three ed 
boards should (a) employ approved Rural Teacher’ s Prob- Abbreviated, 10c ; Complete, 50c ; DeLuxe, $1.00 
janitors, teachers, superintendents pathic Children,” “Meth: Me A 
and bus drivers, (b) levy county- tary Grades, The Junior = — 
community school tax rates, (c) at- Coursesin so ff High School Movement. 
tend semi-annual county school board = Randine cpedit fi] ministration and Su 
meetings. dor degree. urements,” etc. _ 

10. In this new county organization Begin any time whe 7 Pr see cea 
the school board and the county-com- e Seatwork Problem v 
munity school boards should co- want Gniversity of f Chicago he 
operate and definite powers should MY PROGRESS BOOKS 
be reserved to each. IN READING 





The plan is a compromise between These 72-page inexpensive seat- 























work books save time for the teach- 
the strong and weak forms of the er. They provide seatwork exercises 
county unit system of school admin- that your pupils will enjoy. They 
istrations found in various common- contain— 
wealths in the United States. Ability Tests £ 
Report of study of Hqualizing Educa- Silent ee See 
tional Opportunities for Every Boy and : Pictures to 
Girl in Putnam County made by L. W. Send 25 cents for a single copy. 
Hacker, contributing editor of this de- - _ In quantities, 18 cents cach. 
partment. . . LOOSELEBAF Peecarion, I 
MAGAZINES? Quick Service! Dept. A, 408. Third St., Columba Ohio 
And lowest prices from an old schoolmaster, Send...... copies of “MY P ROGRESS 
who needs and appreciates YOUR orders. BOOKS IN READING" for grade L..2..3.. 
Also ALL Newspapers, Books, Music. On (Specify grade. There is a different 
— Credit. No order too small. Special Club book for each grade.) 
rates. All publishers’ offers duplicated. 
Catalogs free. BRINE 6 i cccccccvedacéannsetvcticcnceke 
COLLMAN Book & Magazine SERVICE 
a Box 826-A Milwaukee, Wis. 

















BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL © 





A presidential election! Campaign discussions! Farm relief! 
Taxes! Inauguration! The United States at war in Nica- 
ragua! New treaties with the European nations! A national 
government emerging in China! Was there ever a better 
opportunity to show history in the making? ‘The study of 
current events stimulates interest in every other subject by 


showing its connection with real life. 


American Education Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, publishes the graded series of current events texts. 
A complete program from second grade through high school. Write for sample copies, stating the grade taught. 
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The Children Pay 
(Continued from Page 22) 
of unemployment is its effect on the fam- 
ily morale—the father idle about the 
house, unsettled, disheartened; the mother 
going out to work if she can secure it, 
and using up every bit of her strength in 
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the discomforts of the immediate present. 

Unemployment, then, because it means 
lowered family standards, anxiety and 
dread, the loss of savings, and the mort- 
gaging of the future, has a direct and 
disastrous effect upon the welfare of chil- 
dren. While communities are usually 
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misfortune of loss of work by the father. 
—R. C. M. 





A Reminder 


A handsome youthful college gradu- 
ate was introduced at the morning assem- 


the double task of providing for the fam- ble to organize their resources so that jy of the high school as the new teacher 
ily’s maintenance and caring for the Children are not removed from their own jn music and art. He began his little 
household and the children; the children homes because of poverty caused by an  gpeech by saying: “I see before me many 
suffering from the depressions and uncer- industrial crisis, these resources have not pright and shining faces.” And then 187 
tainty of what the future may mean, been sufficient to prevent very real suf- powder puffs went into action imme- 
which is even more to be dreaded than fering in family groups stricken by the’ diately, energetically, and effectively. 





School Days Again 


Are You Prepared? 


School Supplies—Why not order your supplies 


for every school need from one House. 


Complete stock carried for immediate ship- 


ment to your school. 
FREE TEACHER'S CATALOG 
Send for Catalog 35-T, the largest, most complete 
Teacher’s Catalog of Kindergarten Material, Books, 
and Teacher's Aids in the U. 8. A. Every teacher 
needs this helpful book. Send name and address. 
A copy has been reserved for you. 


See our Catalog No. 35-G for complete list of 
"= School Furniture and Equipment. 


CHICAGO 
SCHOOL SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


526 Belden Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


New Test and Practice 


Materials 


Case Studies for Classes in Civics—DeWitt 
Morgan. 

The case studies present some of the basic issues 
of democracy through interesting situations drawn 
largely from school life. Questions requiring a 
thorough pupil-analysis are provided. 


Test and Study Exercises in General Science—J. 
Giles. 

A General Science Workbook in the most simple, 
searching, and convenient form, including Diagnos- 
tic and Mastery Tests on all the various topics usual- 
ly found in modern textbooks of General Science. 


Revised Study-Period Projects—Elda L. Merton. 


Now in TABLET FORM. Silent Reading Seat- 
work for the Primary Grades that is easy to use 
and at the same time develops silent reading power. 


The Lennes Test and Practice Sheets in Arithmetic 


—wN. J. Lennes. 
Progressive practice material, standard tests, and 
problem material for Grades 2-8. Full-year and half- 
year tablets, with two Score Cards in each tablet. 


The Laidlaw Test and Exercise Book in Spelling— 


A. C. Senour. 

Designed for classes using the test-study method 
in spelling. A complete and permanent record of 
the pupil's progress which reveals individual 
pupil difficulty. A new feature—THE CHART OF 
PROGRESS. 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Avenue 
Chicage New York 











Teach Story of Cotton This New Way 


Now know the fascinating story of cotton through study of the 
actual boll! Every child and adult should know the romantic 
stery of cotton; how it is grown, where—and the many enemies it 
has to combat. 


Here at last is your opportunity to get an actual cotton boll and 
an interesting little booklet, written by an authority on the sub- 
ject, that discusses in an interesting manner and in plain every 
day language the history and development of the Cotton Industry. 


Learn about and see the deadly work of the boll weevil, the 
scourge of the South; see a real cotton boll ready for the pickers, 
— watch it as it progresses through the various stages of man- 
ufacture. 


An education in itself! Teachers and parents will find it highly 
advantageous to have a copy on hand when discussing this in- 
dustry, one of the largest in the country, with their charges. 


This illustrated booklet, a real cotton boll ready for the pickers, 
a weevil damaged boll, and ten actual samples of cotton in various 
stages of manufacture, will be mailed upon request. 


Send no money. Pay postman $1.00 and postage upon receipt of 
outfit. Address: 


THE DIXIE COMPANY State College Station Raleigh, N. C. 








36 West Twenty-feurth Street 


We want every reader of this journal to have our 
CATALOGUE 


64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations 
It costs 15 cents in coin or stamps 


The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the 
World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE 
3x34. For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE 
5%x8. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 Cents for 25 Art 
Subjects, or 25 Religious 
Subjects, or 25 for Children, 
or 25 Historical Subjects. 
Size 544x8. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR 
FRAMING. ARTOTYPES 
Size 22x28, including the 
margin. $1.00 Each for two 
or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send $1.25 for this pic- 
ture, or for the Good Shep- 
Song of the Lark Breton herd, or $2.00 for both, or 
for any two. 
Use these pictures in teach- 
ing Art, Literature, Language, 
liistory and Geography. 


1928 CHRISTMAS 
GREETING CARDS 
A choice box of 18 car:ls, 
no two alike, each with a 
tissue lined envelope. Price 
“Books whisper to the heart, $1.00. Special offer until 
but pictures speak to the soul.” Nov. 1, 80 Cents. Order 
—teorge Sands. today. 


‘The Perr Pictures @ 


BOX 31, MALDEN, MASS. 
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WING to the num- 
ber of inquiries and 
Mum because of the 

=== number of people 
that have been away dur- 
ing the month of August, 
we are continuing our Au- 
gust Fur Sale Prices, 
until further notice. 

We extend to the teach- 
ers of Illinois the invita- 
tion to inspect the largest 
and finest fur store in the 
Mid-West. 





JOHN B. PROFITLICH 


117-121 South: Jefferson Ave. 
Peoria, Ill. 





Better Work With Less Effort 
Is the Slogan of the Present Day 


Are you making the most of everything available to give 
your best to your class without exerting every ounce of 
energy 

Didn't it take you weeks of your vacation to restore the 
energy expended during the past year? 

Why not make a firm resolution at the beginning of this 
school year to not waste one atom of precious strength, but 
to do better work than you have ever done before. 

That can be done you know, by starting in with the proper 
assistants. There is no equipment which will further this 
end better than the SPENCER VISUAL AIDS, for you well 
know that at least 85 per cent of all impressions are gathered 
through the eye 


With a Classroom Lantern (Spencer Model DC) you can 
travel with your class thru every phase of your work and 
they will respond to your instruction as no class has ever 
done before. You will be the ideal teacher. 

e, or one of our representatives in your vicinity, will 
gladly go into this matter with you before you get deep inte 
your fall work. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco Boston 
Washington 
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(Ohe 
TRUE STORY 


Series 


—_—o 


By BAKER & BAKER 


ae 








Four volumes, Primer to Third inclusive. All 
material of factual nature and used in no other 
readers. Perfectly graded. All material selected 
with reference to children’s reading interests. 


All books in colors, each reader having a dif- 
ferent combination from that of the others. 


Every school will want this set of silent 
readers. 











The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Indianapolis 185 Madison Ave. 


| Indiana New York City 


WIR ———EEEEEEEae 


rayon ..... revue 
... airport 


These words should a 
in your dictionary 











KEEP PACE WITH PROGRESS 


The Winston 
Simplified Dictionary 


| 
ADVANCED EDITION | 








New . . . authoritative . . . inviting . . . 
highly indorsed. The one dictionary 
which meets the needs of modern schools 
and teachers. 

New from A to Z—100,000 words defined— 


3,000 original illustrations— simple, accurate 
definitions—16-page Atlas in colors. 


List Price..... $2.64 Indexed........ $2.88 
Intermediate Edition, 44,000 words $1.20 


“Should be on every teacher’s desk.” 
—From Nebraska Ed. Journal. 








# 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2.1 


San Francisco 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas 





FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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Urban and Rural Pupils Compared 
) 


(Continued from Page 9 
increased, during the time covered by 
the investigation, nearly 300%, while the 
city levy has increased about 50%. The 
combined levies of the twenty country 
districts are now nearly equal to the 
levy for the city. 

The country districts, on the average, 
are levying more per child of school cen- 
sus age than the city is levying. Since 
the country has a greater valuation and 
a smaller census reported, this gives a 
greater valuation per child, causing the 
total levy and the rate to fall below cor- 
responding figures for the city. Rates of 
individual country districts, in a number 
of cases, are in excess of the city rate. 

5. How do the “costs per pupil day” 
compare for the various districts? 

If one day’s schooling per pupil be 
assumed as equal to another day’s school- 
ing, then the measure of the return made 
to the people for their money is con- 
tained in the number of pupil-days at- 
tended. 

In 1912, on this basis, three out of 
seventeen country schools had costs high- 
er than Harvard’s. In 1916, all rural 
costs, as far as found, were below Har- 
vard’s. In 1917, and in 1918 again, three 
schools out of seventeen were above Har- 
vard costs; in 1920, nine out of seven- 
teen; in 1921, eleven out of eighteen; 
and in 1922, eight out of eighteen. In 
other words, during the last three years, 
among 53 comparisons, 28, or nearly 53% 
were in favor of Harvard. 

Of course such a comparison leaves 
out of consideration the quality of the 
education offered during these “pupil- 
days-attended.” Results shown in Chap- 
ters I and II prove that the advantage 
in this regard lies very clearly with the 
city schools. 


Chapter IV. Effect of Distance 


The factor of distance obtrudes itself 
into any problem, which, like consolida- 
tion, includes transportation. Since the 
practical result of transportation is to 
wipe out the effects of distance it is 
pertinent to inquire just what effects dis- 
tance has. 

1. What is the effect of distance upon 
the opportunity to attend school? 

The schools in zone one are better than 
those farther away in size of school and 
in regularity of attendance. 

2. How does distance from Harvard ef- 
fect the country child’s opportunity to 
have a good teacher? 

Very slight differences were found be- 
tween the three zones, some advantage 
lying with zone one. 

3. How does distance from Harvard 
affect the holding power of the school? 

The greater the distance from Harvard 
the more likely the country boy is to 
drop out of school early. 

The greater the distance the poorer the 
attendance compared to the enrollment, 
and the greater the distance the weaker 
the holding power. 

4. How does the distance from Har- 
vard affect the educational results ob- 
tained by the country schools? 
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The per cent of eighth grade graduates 
from the country schools, by zones, en- 
tering high school, shows that distances 
have a great effect. 

It seems safe to say that the farther 

the distance from Harvard the poorer 
the educational results seem to be. 
- Summing up the results on the effect 
of distance it can be said that the farther 
from Harvard the poorer the schools, 
when measured by average daily attend- 
ance as a per cent of the enrollment, by 
the holding power for both sexes, and by 
the per cent of the eighth grade grad- 
uates entering high school, and that these 
things affect boys more than they do 
girls. 

In the quality of teachers employed 
and in general costs, the schools at a 
medium distance from Harvard seem to 
be the poorest. 

It seems that transportation would go 
far toward equalizing the educational 
opportunities, results, and costs, among 
the twenty country districts studied. 

Part I of this thesis, “Condition and 
Tendency,” portrays a condition of entire 
lack of integration among the elemen- 
tary schools of this community. This 
condition deprives the country boys and 
girls of anything like equal educational 
opportunities, compared to their city cou- 
sins. They have distinctly poorer op- 
portunities for education; the results, 
when measured by various indications, 
are much poorer than the results of the 
city schools; these things are true in 
spite of higher actual costs; and the 
factor of distance is responsible for a 
part, at least, of the differences shown. 

No especially corrective tendencies 
are shown, and the fault seems to lie in 
the nature of the rural schools them- 
selves. Such a general lack of compara- 
tive efficiency would never be tolerated 
in any large modern business and should 
not be tolerated in the most essential 
business of the state, the education of 
future citizens. Country children must 
be provided with educational opportu- 
nities equal to those enjoyed by city 
children. 

PART II 
CONSOLIDATION 

Part I of this thesis has thoroughly 
established the fact that the rural 
schools are inferior to the city schools 
and that country children are not pro- 
vided with educational opportunities 
equal to those enjoyed by their city cou- 
sins in this community. Granting that 
this condition of affairs is unjust and 
should be remedied the question remains 
as to the best remedy. 

The rapid growth during recent years 
in the number of consolidated schools 
and in the number of children trans- 
ported to these schools make it evident 
that consolidation is the remedy most 
commonly applied and that its workings 
have been found satisfactory. The 
United States Bureau of Educational Bul- 
letin, 1923, No. 41, states the following: 

“A policy that was not inherently 
strong could not have continued its ex- 
istence as consolidation has. It has 
has gained steadily and has uniformly 
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held nearly all the ground gained. It 
has now a record of 80 years of achieve- 
ment to its credit. It is in no sense an 
educational fad or experiment. It has 
been responsive alike to economic and 
to educational changes, and has taken 
its place among the strong school policies 
of the United States.” 

The same bulletin shows a total number 
of nearly twelve thousand consolidated 
schools in existence in 1922, to which 
356,401 pupils were transported at an 
expense of more than fourteen million 
dollars. 

Other sources give the number of con- 
solidated schools in 1926 as nearly six- 
teen thousand, expending more than 
thirty million dollars yearly for trans- 
portation. At the same time the number 
of one-room country schools has shown 
a marked decrease. 

These facts justify us in accepting 
consolidation as the most logical rem- 
edy. It remains to consider its feasi- 
bility, its effect in providing better ed- 
ucational opportunities, and its probable 
costs. While these must be matters of 
estimate it is believed that a fairly ac- 
curate picture can be drawn of what 
consolidation in this community would 
be like. 


Chapter I. Feasibility 


What sort of school system will con- 
solidation require and how can it be ar- 
ranged for this community? 

After studying this question for some- 
time and conferring with others in a 
position to offer worthwhile opinions the 
writer has concluded that any partial 
system of consolidation would be only 
a make-shift method of meeting the sit- 
uation. 

The system of consolidation considered 
here will include the merging of all the 
present country districts with the city 
district into one consolidated district, 
abandoning the country schools, and 
transporting not only their pupils, but also 
the high school pupils of the same dis- 
tricts into the city of Harvard. It con- 
templates a “six-six” organization, and 
the utilization to the fullest extent of the 
buildings and equipment of the present 
city graded schools and of the commup- 
ity high school. It calls for a minimum 
expenditure for new buildings and equip- 
ment and will realize to the fullest ex- 
tent the benefits of a consolidated sys- 
tem. It has the endorsement of Super- 
intendent Meyer of the Harvard Schools. 

The problem is how adequately to 
transport, house and teach those pupils. 
Considering the number to be trans- 
ported and the distances, which are 
small compared to school transportation 
distances in many of the western states, 
it appears economical to make use of 
large buses, carrying fifty passengers 
each. Twelve such buses would care for 
the total number of pupils to be trans- 
ported. None of these buses would be 
required to travel more than twenty 
miles per trip and their routes would 
completely cover the community. 

If such a system of transportation be 
set up, and the additional building done, 
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the problem of securing a sufficient num- 
ber of qualified teachers is a fairly sim- 
ple one. It is easier to get good teachers 
for such a compact and organized sys- 
tem of schools than for the scattered 
and unorganized country schools that 
now exist. It is perfectly feasible to 
provide better teachers at less salary 
expense because fewer teachers will be 
required than are teaching these pupils 
at present. 

Certainly the principal difficulty is 
transportation. However, the difficulties 
in the way of transportation in this com- 
munity are inconsiderable compared 
with the adverse conditions success- 
fully met in many western communities, 
where consolidation and transportation 
have been successful in‘ sections with 
relatively poor roads and scattered popu- 
lations. Difficulties exist, to be sure, 
but it is certainly entirely feasible to 
arrange and carry out the consolidation 
of the schools of this community. 

The establishment of such a system 
will provide the country child with a far 
better opportunity to attend school. The 
twelve bus routes provided will pass 
the homes of a considerable majority of 
the pupils to be transported, since they 
cover more than two-thirds of the public 
highways in the proposed consolidated 
district. 

It is evident that a much higher stand- 
ard of teaching can be maintained in 
such a consolidated system. Fewer 
teachers will be required and a higher 
standard of preparation and higher sal- 
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aries will insure that these be compe- 
tent. Better equipment and regular and 
expert supervision will add to the effi- 
ciency of the teaching done, while the 
substitution of a graded classification 
and the resulting simplification of the 
daily program present values so ob- 
vious as to require no comment. 

With regard to the curriculum, in addi- 
tion to better instruction in the subjects 
regularly taught in every country school 
many additions will be made. 

In regards to relative costs, it is found 
that the country districts vary greatly 
in valuation, rate and levy, so that some 
districts are three times as able as others 
to support a school. The utilization of 
the larger taxing area will equalize these 
matters. Poor districts will not be 
forced to accept inferior results in spite 
of greater proportional effort and ex- 
pense. Though the total tax burden on 
the community be increased, it is cer- 
tain to be decreased for some districts 
and more equitably divided among the 
group. Some districts now burdened 
with a high rate of taxation would have 
a welcome relief from excessive costs. 
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At present, according to Superinten- 
dent Meyer, the elementary school tax 
rate for Harvard is lower than the aver- 
age for cities of like size in Illinois, and 
the proposed additional costs can be met 
by a rate that will merely place Harvard 
more nearly on a par with neighboring 
communities. 

Consequently this thesis advocates 
consolidation as a feasible method of 
placing the country children of Harvard 
Community upon a par with their city 
cousins, educationally, at a reasonable 
cost. 


The end of all true education is to pro- 
duce genuinely independent individuals 
capable of taking intelligent charge of 
their own lives.—Harry Emerson Fosdick 





SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
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CLINTON, IOWA 


FREE REGISTRATION 





CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them 
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using Natural Slate Blackboards. 











Regardless of hard usage and extreme wear and tear, Natural Slate Black- 
boards are always in first class condition — in fact, they will Outlast the most 
modern, well-built Buildings. 
And from the standpoint of Economy, no greater Saving can be made than 
Think of it— upkeep costs can be com- 


Natural Slate Blackboards are Durable, Sanitary, Fireproof, Easy-to- 


Clean, Easy-to-Write-on, Easy-to-Read-from. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


901 Robin Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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Square Deal and Rural Child 
(Continued from Page 7) 


may be entrusted to see that manda- 
tory standards are met may make or 
break the spirit of any legal require- 
ment that seeks to bring a reason- 
able educational opportunity to the 
rural child. 

Provide rural schools with ad- 
equate supervision. About one-third 
of our counties do not have even one 
regular assistant for the county 
superintendent, and practically all 
counties fail to offer sufficient super- 
vision to country schools. -That 
supervision pays enormous dividends 
and results in far greater achieve- 
ments by the children is shown by re- 
cent studies." 

Face squarely the problem of pre- 
paring rural teachers. This will re- 
quire that the rural education depart- 
ments of the state teachers colleges 
be strengthened and better financed. 
Also more attention should be given 
- ‘Burris, Benjamin J. Preliminary report on 
supervision in county demonstration. ndiana 
dept. —_ instruction, educ. bulletin No. 74. 
(Result of second wre of experiment on p. 175 
of June, 1926, Jr. N. B. A., and on pp. 107-8 of 
report of Indiana rural education survey com- 
mittee, March, 1926.) 

Hoppes, W. C. Bvaluation of rural supervi- 
sion in Oakland county, Michigan, Jr. rural edu- 
cation, 5 :289-299, March-April, .926; or, Bul. 
No. 7, 1926, of Michigan Education association. 

Pittman, M, Value of school supervision, 
Baltimore, Md., Warwick and York, Inc., 1921. 

Southall, Maycie K. Value of supervision in 


rural consolidated schools. N.B.A. Proceed- 
ings, 1927; pp. 520-3. 
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to selection of courses, content of 
curriculum, practice teaching, and 
placement of graduates. These are 
all problems worthy of careful study." 
Of course a curriculum too specialized 
and ‘‘ruralized’’ is not to be advo- 
cated lest the instruction of country 
children border on an industrial class 
or caste system of instruction. It 
would seem justifiable to require the 
normal graduate who goes forth to 
teach a country school to have had 
in her training a course in rural edu- 
cation, rural economies and sociol- 
ogy, and practice teaching in a coun- 
try school over a period of a few 
months. 
It Takes Money 

To carry out most of the sugges- 
tion made for giving the rural child 
a square deal educationally, requires 
money. We should not expect 
trained and experienced teachers to 
work for the same salaries as are paid 
to mere girls recently out of high 
school. 

When we enter upon a program of 
placing trained teachers in all schools, 
we must give adequate financial sup- 
port to our state teacher colleges 
which are to provide most of the pro- 
fessionally trained entrants into the 
teaching profession. That Illinois is 
taking an attitude too penurious to- 


"See Professional Preparation of Teachers for 
Rural Schools, U. 8. Bur. Ed. Bul. No. 6 of 1928. 
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ward her five state teacher colleges 
ean be seen from the following: 93 
state normal schools of the Nation 
(including all from which data 
could be obtained) have an average 
annual current expenditure per stu- 
dent of $328.00; the 90 four-year 
teacher colleges, a corresponding cost 
of $296.00." Taken collectively, the 
teacher colleges of Illinois have an 
average current expenditure only 
about two-thirds of this latter figure. 

Adequate supervision for rural 
schools presents an item of cost not 
to be ignored—even though studies 
of the value of supervision prove that 
such expenditure would pay enor- 
mous dividends. 

The building of consolidated schools 
and the furnishing of transportation 
require funds—although consolidated 
schools—if we consider the results ob- 
tained—are more economical than try- 
ing to run numerous small schools 
efficiently. 

Against the extension of the min- 
imum length of term from seven to 
eight months (this latter is the min- 
imum in more than 20 states) there 
is only one valid argument that we 
have heard: many poor districts can- 
not now support creditable standards 
for seven months. This setting up of a 
program of minimum educational 


~ SPP, 1-6 of Statistical Circular No. 9 of July, 
1927, U. S. Bur. Ed. . 

















Hard at Work—Improving His Arithmetic Standing 


with the 


Arithmetic 
















In New York— | 
HOTEL MCALPIN 


Official Headquarters of 
Illinois State Teachers Association 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET 


is now expending 


$2,000,000 





Work-Books 
Ruch—Knight—Studebaker 


The Work-Books offer— 
One standardized mixed drill each week on previously- 
learned fundamentals. 
Re-study material on arithmetic “hard spots.” 
Extra practice for the pupil who wants to improve his 
score. 
Definite standards for each drill which enable the pupil 
to find his own rating. 
The Work-Books may be used with any textbook... Cost 
little more than a scratch pad... Offer a complete, 5-year 
diagnostic record for the teacher. 





One beok for each grade from 3 to 8 
Pupils’ edition, 36c Teachers’ edition, 48c 
Send for complete information and sample pages 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Publishers of the Lake Series 
623 8S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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in the complete restoration of the McAlpin as the 
finest and most modern hotel in New York. All 
improvements are being effected without interrup- 
tion of service. 


Complete new equipment—luxurious furnish- 
ings—every room with a bath—ultra modern dec- 
orations—eleven high speed, self-leveling elevators 
—and a new type of efficient hotel service. 


Special consideration has been devoted to the 
accommodation and entertainment of teachers vis- 
iting New York. Our Educational Department is 
especially equipped to render a complete service to 
teachers. 


For information address Educational Depart- 
ment—if registered, call Extension 381. 


FRANK A. DUGGAN, 
President and Managing Director. 
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standards brings us, therefore, face 
to face with the problem of the state 
school fund. 

The state school fund in Illinois is 
too small. The restoration of the 
old two-mill tax which existed a few 
decades ago would produce an annual 
distributable fund twice as large as 
we have now. The rural schools are 
receiving most of the ‘‘equalization 
aid’’ extended to weak districts; be- 
cause of the generally low shandards 
in country districts, this is to be ex- 
pected when a program of minimum 
acceptable standards is inaugurated. 
The lack of ability among country 
districts to support good schools can 
be pictured from the following me- 
dian assessed valuation found among 
the one-teacher schools for certain 
counties : 

Hardin ...... $57,241 Pope ........ ....$65,080 
Marion ...... 64,465 Richland .... 67,320 
Jasper ........ 64,592 Cumberland 69,720 

Illinois has a few hundred districts 
wherein the educational tax rate of 
$1.00 per one hundred dollars of 
assessed valuation — the maximum 
rate permitted except by special dis- 
trict vote—produces a sum less than 
$500. In a few districts the corres- 
ponding sum is actually less than $200. 
Most of these very poor districts re- 
ceive special help from the state school 
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fund—but the aid received is in- 
sufficient. 

Under the 1923 plan of distribution 
the apportionments sent to the coun- 
ties in the spring of 1928 for the pur- 
pose of satisfying the district claims 
ran below the budget claims filed 
from every county. In five counties 
(all agricultural) the districts re- 
ceived less than two-thirds the amount 
stated in their valid, audited claims. 
The immediate objectives to be con- 
sidered in increasing the state school 
fund would seem to be: (1) An in- 
crease sufficient to enable the district 
claims in every county to be paid in 
full; (2) sufficient increase to enable 
the ‘‘equalization aid’’ quota to be 
raised straightway to guarantee not 
less than $1,000 per teacher, or $30 
per pupil in average daily attendance. 
Even this ‘‘equalization basis’’ is 
lower than many progressive states 
have recently set. 

In brief, a square deal education- 
ally for the country child is a problem 
for the whole state. The cry for a rea- 
sonable equality of educational op- 
portunity touches the very soul of a 
democracy—and must ever do so if 
democracy is to continue to exist. 
The ery must be satisfied—and not 
erushed.—Dept. Research and Sta- 
tistics, I 8.. T. A. 
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The Ayes Have It 


Anxious Mother: 
trying? 
Tired Teacher: 


And is my boy really 


Very. 





Horslords 
eid 


Mit itis 








And definitely assists na- 
ture in restoring depleted 
nerves; acting asa positive 
tonic for brain and body. 
Add Hors 's to favorite 

3 or use it in water in 

place of lemon juice. 

AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


D-1-1 
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A= well chosen maps will have much 
to do with impressing facts on your 


teacher 


delphia. 


THE HEALTH AND 
HAPPINESS SERIES 


The Play Road to Health, 144 pages......... 
Health Habits, 207 pages 

The Way to Keep Well, 264 pages 

The Human Body and Its Care, 336 pages.... 


By 8S. Weir Newmayer, A.M., M.D., Supervisor of Medical 
Inspection of Public Schools, Philadelphia, and Edwin C. 
Broome, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 
















pupils and creating a stimulating atmos- 
phere for the recitations in which they are 
engaged. Q History and geography maps— 
both are a challenge to his thinking, a stim- 
ulus to his imagination. Q Start the coming 
school year with maps chosen from the 
Johnston-Nystrom line of material for 
Geography, y=! and Biology. Over a 
century of map making experience is your 
protection. Q Pin this ad to your letterhead, 
tell us in what subject you are interested, 
mail and we shall be pleased to send you spe- 
cial information which you will find valuable. 










The first book contains ten plays and stories 
to be read and acted. 

The second book is made up of thirty brief 
stories. 

The third book is a simple, straightforward 
textbook of hygiene, enlivened by anecdotes. 

The fourth book is a more advanced textbook, 
with the chief attention given to matters of prac- 
tical importance. 
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AJ.NYSTROM & CO. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 E. 22nd Street, Chicago, Lllinois 
Chicago Boston 


New York Cincinnati 








Atlanta 






Board of Directors Hold Meeting June 2.. 
Comparison of Urban and Rural Pupils... 
Death of L. W. Hanna 

Editorial Notes and Comment 

Education in Illinois Suffers Loss 
Educational Meetings 

Bnroliment Cards Reveal Idiosyncrasies.. . 
Iilinofs Pupils’ Reading Circle 

Next Governor and the Schools 

Parents and Teachers. 

Rural School 

Square Deal and the Rural Child 
Teachers’ Salaries and Cost of Living.... 
Teachers Should Join State Association. . 
Teachers Trooping In 

Utility Companies and the Schools 
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Absence 
Ray: How do you play hookey from 
the correspondence school? 
Roy: I send them an empty envelope. 
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Dr. Lord Honored 

The following article is taken from the 
July 2 issue of the Journal of Education: 

“L. C. Lord, president of the Charleston, 
Illinois, State Teachers College since 1899, 
received the first honorary degree (A. M., 
1912) Harvard University bestowed upon 
a member of a State Normal School fac- 
ulty. He has the distincton of having 
more members of his faculty elected to 
professorships and presidencies of col- 
leges and universities than has any other 
State Teachers College president. He is 
today unsurpassed in attractive and every 
way effective championship of high prv- 
fessional ideals. 

“He is a native of Connecticut and a 
graduate of the New Britain State teach- 
ers College. He was a city superinten- 
dent in Minnesota, was the first president 
of the Moorhead State Normal School and 
was also the first president of the State 
Normal School, Charleston, Illinois.” 

Mr. Lord received the honorary degree 
of L. L. D. from the University of Illinois 
in 1904. He is widely known throughout 
the Eastern and North Central states as 
a lecturer.—Teachers College News, E. I. 
at @. 





Come to Sprin3field 


The Home of the 





Immortal Lincoln 














Visit his home and tomb. See the 
State Capitol and Centennial build- 
ing. Make your headquarters at 


Che 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Finest Hotel in the Middle West 


Special Announcement 


Desiring, to show 
the traveling, public 
ourappreciation for 
the Renerous pat- 
ronage accorded us 
durin3, our first two 
years of operation, 
we are pleased to 
announce a new 
minimum commer- 
cial rate, effective 
March 1, 1928, as 
follows: 


Rooms With 
Private Lavatory $2.00 





Private Bath . . . $2.50 bg 
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Dining Room and Cafeteria in Connection 
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eachers 
Can Borrow 


$10 to *300 


on plain note without endorser 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed and residing 
within fifty miles of one of our 
branch offices can borrow money 
of us confidentially at small 
eost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 


No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. 


We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State Supervision should con- 
vince you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Apply to nearest office 


Chicago, Room 1403, 22 West Monroe St. 
Waukegan, 308 Waukegan Nat'l Bank 
Bld 


Rockford, 502 Rockford Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Freeport, 303 Tarbox Building 

Joliet, 201 Morris Building 

Rock Island, 410 Safety Building 
Peoria, 305 Lehmann Building 
Springfield, 1008 Myers Building 
Decatur, 318 Citizens Bunk Building 





Applications by mail will receive prompt attention 


INQUIRY BLANK 


It is understood this inquiry does not 
obligate me tv borrow or put me to any 
expense. 


Amount I wish to berrow, $ 





